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Ir sometimes happens __ that | 
places, as well as people, find | 
out the true bent of their ge- 
nius only very late in life. Thus 
has it been with our favorite 
summer-resort on the roeky 
strand of old Aquidneck—‘Isle JN 
of Peace.’ Itis but to-day that KS 
the ancient city of Newport is 


beginning to realize her brilliant 
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338 Newport. [ October, 
destiny as 4 retreat from the busy life of which two hundred years ago 
it was her hopeful ambition to become the very scene and centre. At 
one time her now quiet harbor was the chief rendezvous of the marine 
of the surrounding seas, and she looked down in commercial pride and 
patronage upon all the present great ports of the land, fearless of the 
rivalry, in which her once bright prospects have long since been so 
entirely buried. The turn which time and circumstances have thus 
given to her fate is not to be regretted, while the loss in the old career 
is so amply made up inthe new. The music of the far-sounding sea is 
more betitting the ‘Isle of Peace’ than the babel-voice of commerce, 
and her health-giving airs are sweeter, untainted by the smoke of fac- 
tory and mill. ‘The laughing yacht looks more at home in her sunny 
waters than the grim, weather-stained merchantman, and her streets 
are more appropriately lined with gay villassand cottage-nooks, than 
with dark warehouses and dingy shops. 

Much and long, however, as our sea-girt city may thus seem to 
have mistaken her calling, she has never lived ingloriously, for, as 
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genius will sparkle, though struck upon the most untoward flint, so in 
the story and in the still remaining traces of her past character, there 
everywhere shines evidence of the power which now distinguishes her 
in her new vocation. They are pleasant pictures to look upon, both 
‘this and that,’ the old Newport of the past century and the new and 
very different city of the present day. 

Newport occupies the south-west corner of the island upon which 
the little State of Rhode Island, of which it forms a considerable part, 
was named. To the old aboriginal occupants the region was known 
as Aquidneck, Aquitneck, or Aquethneck, according to varying 
orthographies — signifying ‘Isle of Peace” Its southern shores are 
washed by the surf of the Atlantic, while at all other points it is sur- 
rounded by the waters of the Narragansett Bay. In the year 1638 it 
was purchased by the first white 
settlers, of the Chieftains Canonicus 
and Miantonomi, for the certain 
number of broadcloth coats, jack- 
knives, and other sundries, which 
went at the time to make up the 
customary price of such commodi- 
ties as Indian states and territories. 

The Aquidneck pioneers were a 
party led by John Clarke, William 
Coddington, Mrs. Hutchinson, and 
others, who were driven by the 
oppressions of religious bigotry 
from their homes in the neighboring 
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Newport. [ Octo ber, 
colony of Massachusetts, 
as Roger Williams and his 
friends had just before 
been compelled to seek an 
asylum on the site of the 
present city of Providence, 
thirty miles above, at the 
head of the Narragansett 
? Bay. Clarke and his fel- 
low-exiles had set out for 

Long Island on the Dela- 

ware, but were happily 

stopped en route by Mr. 

Williams and persuaded to 

enshrine their Penates on 

ine Island of Aquidneck, 

in his own vicinage. ‘Their 

first settlement was at Po- 
casset, now Portsmouth, in the upper part of their new territory, but 
the busy hive increased so fast, that when a year only had passed they 
found it necessary to swarm, which they did, a portion of them pro- 
ceeding south-ward, in 1639, and founding for themselves the present 
city of Newport. 

As on the settlement of Roger Williams in Providence, so in the 
colony at Aquidneck, there was a hearty exorcising of the demon of 
intolerance and persecution, in matters of conscience, which so marred 
the character of the neighboring regions; and entire freedom, both 
religious and civil, was solemnly assured to all—a wise as well as just 
policy which at once strengthened the new settlements with the 
wealth and virtue of the classes proscribed elsewhere, especially the 
then numerous ones of Quakers and Jews. The admission of these 
elements into the body politic and social, contributed greatly to the 
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immediate success and to the after fortunes of the people ; and to this 
day is the salutary influence powerfully and usefully at work. 

Next to the great blessing of religious liberty, the chief attraction 
of Aquidneck, or Rhode Island —as the inhabitants re-named it, from 
its fancied resemblance to the Isle of Rhodes in the Mediterranean — 
was the purity and pleasantness of its climate, a greater secret of its 
success at this day even than then. 

‘It is,’ says Neal in his history (1715-20) ‘ deservedly esteemed the 
paradise of New-England, for the fruitfulness of the soil and for the 
temperateness of the climate; and though it be not above sixty-five 
miles south of Boston, it is a coat warmer in winter.’ Berkeley, of whose 
agreeable connection with the neighborhood we shall speak by-and-by, 
writing in 1729 to a friend, describes the climate as like that of Italy, 
and not colder in winter than he had experienced it every where north 
of Rome. ‘ We have,’ said Callender in his Historical Discourse in 
1739, ‘all summer, a south and a south-westerly sea-breeze;’ while 
another writer of a century back praised it as ‘ the healthiest country 
he ever knew.’ 

The climate of Newport, thus so remarked by visitors at the earliest 
periods, no less than now, for its charming qualities, comes, says 
Professor Maury, from the trend of the gulf-stream, driven thitherward 
by the prevailing south and south-west winds. 

In March, 1644, six years after the first settlement at Aquidneck 
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and seven years after the 
arrival of Williams at Prov- 
idence, the two colonies 
were united by the English 
crown under a free, com- 
mon charter, with their 
present style and title of 
Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations, and with 
the fitting words ‘ Amor 
vincet omnia, as their con- 
federate motto. 

For the space of a cen- 
tury and more from the 
time of its first settlement 
in 1639 to the approach of 
the Revolution, when its 
commercial character pass- 

7 ed away, Newport con- 
— tinued steadily to grow in 
ee numbers and importance, 
until it came to be iooked upon as the future metropolis of America, 
‘being then ranked,’ says Cooper in the Red Rover, ‘ among the most 
important posts along the whole line of our extended coasts.’ It was 
at this palmy period questionable if even New-York could ever, with 
all its great promise, attain to the hight which Newport had reached ! 
All the neighboring towns drew their foreign supplies from the little 
capital of Rhode Island, and looked to it as a market for their own in- 
dustry. More and more, year by year, her growing manufactories 
amassed wealth at home, and her increasing tonnage gathered fortune 
abroad. At one time upward of thirty distilleries were in active ope- 
ration, and a large fleet was continually engaged in the transport of 
their materials from the West Indies. Her seamen were enterprising 
and successful too, in the whale-fishing, and were the first, it is said, to 
carry that bold business as far as the Falkland Islands. 

The old commercial character of the town came to our mind in vivid 
contrast with the present aspect when, as we were only the other day 
gliding down its quiet harbor in one of the many pleasure boats of 
the place, our eye fell upon one —a solitary one of those veterans of 
the sea—a whale-ship; and our skipper informed us that ‘she had 
sunk herself to her owners,’ having just come home, after a four year’s 
cruise, with only four hundred barrels of oil. Drifting beneath the 
stern of the grim old craft, we thought we saw ‘Ichabod, Newport,’ 
painted there! 
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In these days of commercial prosperity, Newport was not less pre. 
eminent for intelligence, taste, and learning, and was, as Dr. Water- 
house said in 1824, (Boston Intelligencer,) ‘ the chosen resort of the rich 
and philosophic from nearly all parts of the civilized world.’ In this 
characteristic of the old town there was a foreshadowing of the special 
features of the new; for, with all its opulence and refinements, the 
social Newport of the nineteenth century by no means exceeds that of 
the eighteenth, in elegance and culture, or even approaches it in true 
dignity and courtliness of manners, in princely liberality, or in high- 
toned morale. These were yet the stately days of the old aristocratic 
régime, when the unwashed democracy of modern times was all un- 
dreamed of. 

Among the earliest of the distinguished names associated with the 
story of Newport is that of the venerable Bishop Berkeley, who made 
his appearance there in 1729, tarrying some two years. ‘The memory 
of this amiable and learned philosopher is often and vividly recalled to 
the mind of the present people and visitors at Newport. On the 
edge of the town, within sound of the surf on the sea-shore, there yet 
stands the house which he built and occupied, under the name of 
Whitehall, beneath the humble roof of which he wrote some of his 
finest works, among them the famous ode in which occurs the oft- 
quoted line, ‘Westward the course of empire takes its way. Ina 
recess of the rocky bluff near by, on the Sachuest or Second Beach, 
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344 Newport. [October, 
known to us as the Hanging Rocks, he is said to have penned the 
pages of his ‘ Minute Philosopher,’ under the inspiration of the voice- 
ful sea. The worthy Bishop’s eloquence was occasionally heard from 
the pulpit of the venerable Trinity Church, and the organ in use there 
to this day, was the gift of his generous hand. 

In the society which Berkeley met in Newport was found his clerical 
friend Honeyman, the rector of Trinity Church, and the god-father of 
the lofty observatory-crowned eminence on the north of the city. 
Then there was the Rev. John Callender, the author of the famous 
‘Historical Discourse ;’ the wise divines Stiles and Hopkinson, and 
Abraham Redwood, the generous founder of the beautiful Redwood 
Library, so attractive to the stranger in the town at the present day ; 
and besides these learned worthies, there were the hospitable Malbones, 
Godfrey and John, many merchant princes, and other large-hearted 
specimens of the fine old gentry of by-gone days. It would be 
pleasant to recall here the numerous anecdotes which have come down 
to us of the social life of Newport at this period, but we must hasten 
on to the eventful story of later days. Before we glance at this, the 
revolutionary epoch, no less in the fortunes and fate of Newport than 
in the political character of the country, let us hastily chronicle the 
names of yet a few others whose lives have shed lustre upon the place, 
as that of Gilbert Stuart, the illustrious painter, and of Edward Mal- 
hone, another estimable artist, and of yet a third, the venerable Charles 
B. King, yet living, as long may he continue to, among us. The 
eloquent voice of Channing was often heard on the old isle of Aquid- 
neck, and his homestead is among the picturesque relics of the region. 
So, also, are the home and tomb of Oliver Hazard Perry, the illustrious 
Commodore of the Lake. 

It was thus, under the 
most propitious breezes of 
fortune, material and moral, 
rufiled only in earlier years 
by the neighboring wars of 
King Philip, and the still 
varlier rumors of wars be- 
tween the French and In- 
dians in the north, that old 
Newport lived from her 
birth to the troublous days 
of the Revolution, which 
robbed her of her popula- 
tion and wealth, never to 
come back again by the old 
path of commercial enter- 
prise and success. 





VIEW FROM SPOUTING ROCKS. 
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The only action which may properly be called a battle that happened 
in Rhode Island during the Revolution, was fought, with no decided 
success on either side, on Butts’ or Quaker hill, in Portsmouth, the 
original settlement of the island. Yet the people were staunch adhe- 
rents of the popular cause, and many opportunities came for the dis- 
play of their gallantry and valor at home as well as abroad. Long 
before the actual commencement of hostilities, they performed the 
first overt act of resistance which was made in the Colonies to the 
royal authority, by the summary destruction of the armed sloop ‘ Lib- 
erty,’ in return for her rude treatment of a vessel from an adjoining 
colony, and of themselves when they demanded atonement therefor. 
The incensed Newporters boarded the ‘ Liberty,’ cut her cables, and 
let her drift out to Goat Island, where she was soon afterward burnt 
during a heavy thunder-storm, Subsequently to this act there occurred, 
further up the bay, the similar exploit of Gaspee Point, in which the 
obnoxious toll-gathering craft, the ‘ Gaspee,’ was adroitly persuaded 
to run upon the unknown, hidden sands, and while thus helpless, was 
destroyed by a rebellious party from. Providence. «Not less daring 
was the attack of the ‘ Pigot’ by the crew of the. little sloop ‘ Hawk,’ 
on the east side of the island. Nothing, citheryeould haye been more 
neatly done than the bold seizure of the British commander Prescott, 
at his own head-quarters at Portsmouth, when Colonel Barton, of 
Providence, and a few trusty fellows dropped down the bay at night, 
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under the noses of the enemy’s ships, and mastering the sentinels, 
coolly took the old tyrant from his bed and carried him, without su- 
perfluous toilette, again beneath the shadow of the British vessels, to 
the American camp. The General himself said at the moment to his 
gallant captor: ‘Sir, you have made a bold push to-night!” 

The first threat of war against Rhode Island was made in the fall 
of 1775, when Admiral Wallace, who commanded an English fleet in 
the harbor at the time, seemed to be preparing to carry off the live 
stock at the southern end of the island for the supply of the royal 
troops in Boston. Foiled seasonably in his project, he swore vengeance 
against the town, frightening away half of its inhabitants, and sorely 
terrifying the rest, until a compromise was made by furnishing him cer- 
tain stores and supplies. He then proceeded up the bay, leaving deso- 
lation wherever his demands were denied. In the following spring 
(1776) Wallace was by a spirited effort driven out of the harbor of 
Newport ; but before Christmas of that same year there came a Bri- 
tish fleet, under Sir Peter Parker, from which nine or ten thousand 
troops, English and Hessians, were landed at Middletown, five miles 
from Newport ; and hereabouts the intruders stayed until the autumn 
of 1779, now in their camp, and now quartered upon the inhabitants 
of the towns, but, in camp or not, always aggressive and destructive ; 
so that at their final departure they left only ruin and dismay where 
they had found prosperity and happy content. On abandoning the 
island, after their three-years’ possession, they completed the destruc- 
tion they had begun and continued by burning the barracks at Fort 
Adams and the light-house on Beavertail Point, and by bearing away 
the town records, which were subsequently regained, but in such con- 
dition as to be of little use. The churches had been used and abused 

as barracks ; the Redwood Library was 
robbed of its treasures ; hundreds of build- 
ings had been destroyed, and of all the 
beautiful trees which formerly adorned the 
island, scarcely one remained. 

The investment of the island by the Brit- 
ish, and the gradual wreck which resulted 
from wanton destruction and from the con- 
tinual defence of their position, reduced 
the population from twelve to four thou- 
sand, desolated the country, and ruined 
Newport, despite the brilliant flicker of life 
which followed, in the gay occupancy of 

: the town by the French troops under Ro- 

THE PERRY MONUMENT, Chambean and the Admiral de Ternay. 
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A brave but futile ‘attempt had been made the previous autumn, 
(August, 1778,) with the codperation of a French fleet, under D’Estaing, 
to expel the enemy from Rhode Island. The people now confidently 
hoped for release from the yoke which had so long galled them, but 
with the exception of a little maneuvering, and sailing to and fro, and 
the sinking of some boats as obstructions to the navigation, nothing of 
great moment happened on the water, and nothing on the land but the 
action (during the retreat of the Americans) at Butts’ hill, already al- 
luded to as the only battle of the Revolution fought upon Rhode 
Island soil. In this attempt from ten to fifteen thousand of the patriot 
troops were engaged, under the command of Gencrals Greene and 
Sullivan. They crossed over from the main-land to the upper end of 
Aquidneck, at Tiverton. The 
failure of the expedition is at- 
tributed to the want of prompt 
and energetic aid on the part 
of the Count d’Estaing. 

The coming of ‘the second 
French fleet, under De Ternay, 
though not required now to 
drive the enemy from their 
threshold, was no less warmly ZI 
hailed than had been that of WHITENALL. 
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FROM SACHUEST OR SECOND BEACH, 








It entered Newport harbor on the 10th of July, 


1780, amidst the acclamations of the populace. Scarcely, however, 
was Rochambeau established in his head-quarters, at the old ‘ Vernon 
house,’ (yet standing,) when news came of the approach of the ene- 
my’s blockading squadron. As in the case of previous rumors of war, 
however, no engagement followed, and the French officers were left 
to display their gallantry in the drawing and ball-room, to the high 
edification of the beautiful belles of the day and place, instead of their 
prowess in the tented field. They went, at last, and finally, during 
the following year, (1781,) and Newport was left, without any new 
troubles, to mourn over the crushing and fatal issue of her past mis- 


fortunes. 


During the French oceupancy of the town, Washington was received 
there amidst a general illumination, and such rejoicings as the depressed 
hearts of the people allowed. He was entertained at the head-quarters 
of the Count de Rochambeau, in the present ‘Old Vernon House.’ 
The commander of the fleet, the Count de Ternay, died here, and was 
buried with great pomp in the cemetery of Trinity Church. 

Thus brilliantly ended the Revolutionary story of Newport. The 
brightness, though, made the gloomy night which followed only the 
darker ; for, as the gay ships sailed away, so passed the last ray of the 
old sunshine of success in which the now desolate and almost deserted 
town had so long and so joyously lived. 

There is little to be said of Newport during the half-century between 
the close of the Revolution and her memorable social renaissance, 


about the year 1840. 


This was the dark age in her eventful history, 
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in which the wearied and worn old town seemed to doze her crippled 
life away, without effort and without hope. No longer was the daring 
whaler seen entering her harbor covered with the slime of distant 
seas; no more were her warehouses crowded with the rich fabrics and 
products of the far-off Indies; no longer echoed the cheerful hum of 
industry, and her houses — what remained of them — were so desert- 
ed that it became, with the unsympathizing around, a jest to say that 
with the tenant’s privileges in Newport was the liberty to use such 
portions of his dwelling as he pleased for his daily fuel! 

In process of time ‘ the pleasant light of stars’ shone out, and the 


town reawakened at last to the new and yet brighter dawning which 
gradually followed. Other ports had in the interval supplanted her 
in her old commercial position, but the original secrets of her success 
were again remembered — the beauties of her rocky shores, and the 
marvelous sweetness of her climate. In summer days, many came to 
enjoy these enviable pleasures. Year by year the number of these 
visitors increased, until the annual ‘ arrivals’ swelled from tens to hun- 
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dreds and from hundreds to thousands. Many of the strangers, not 
content with their brief summer stay, took up their permanent abode 
in the town, replacing the old dwellings with sumptuous villas, here 
one and there another, until at last there grew up the long spacious 
streets of cottage and castle which now form the new and beautiful 
Newport that looks down so encouragingly from its hilly terrace upon 
the old town basking by the lazy sea. 

In this renewed prosperity the old taverns and inns grew by-and-by 
to be insufficient for the accommodation of the coming throngs, and 
some twenty years ago there began to spring up the great hotels, 
which are now annually overrun with all that is most gay and most 
dazzling of the luxury, the elegance, the pomp, the parade, and the 
fashion of the land. With the erection of the Ocean House in 1845, 
the new life of Newport was fairly begun, and her position as one of 
the great national watering-places of the Republic forever assured. 
No where else in the New-World may there be seen, so well as in the 
parlors and halls of this elegant establishment, an epitome of the lux. 
ury, beauty, elegance, and fashion of American summer society. 

The Newport visitor of this day will, if he journey by way of New- 
York or Boston, bestow himself upon the cars or steamers of the 
famous ‘ Fall River Line. At New-York he will take the palatial 
‘Metropolis,’ or some other scarcely less sumptuons boat of the Fall 
River squadron. Leaving the great city, he will enjoy the beauties of 
the East River by the beautiful light of the setting sun; see the broad 
bosom of Long-Island Sound under the magic of moonbeams, and 
have a pleasant experience of old Ocean as he rounds Point Judith, 
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toward the Narragansett Bay. 
Passing, at length, Fort Adams on 
the right of the portals between 
the outer and the inner harbors, 
and the bold Dumpling Rocks on 
the left, he will make his midnight 
entry into the old town. Cosy car- | 
riages will incontinently convey 
him to comfortable quarters at the 
Ocean House, or if he should pre- 
fer it, to the Fillmore, the Atlan- 
tic, the Bellevue, or the Aquid- 
neck, and in the soft sunny morn. | 
ing he may bestir himself to the 
enjoyment of the merry society 
within doors, or the more attractive natural beauties without. 

Of course he will not forget his pleasure and duty to join the army 
which does daily battle with the laughing surf. When evening ap- 
proaches, he will accompany the throngs of gay equestrians to the 
beach, yet beyond that of the bathers, where he may see the Hang- 
ing Rocks of Berkeley and the dar« cliffs of Purgatory; or, if the 
tides are averse, and it should be fort-day instead of beach-day, he 
will turn his horses’ heads fort-wards, pay his respects to the courteous 
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officer in command, and listen to 
the band as he rides up and down 
the broad parade. At another time 
he may gallop with the cavalcade 
through the length and breadth of 
South Touro-street, with its succes- 

| sion of beautiful villas. This fa- 

vorite promenade of the town will 

bring him to the rock-sheltered 

cove called the Boat-House, and to 

the jagged, foam-crested cliffs and 

crags of the Spouting Cave. After 

dinner he may talk against the mu- 

sic, following the splendid march up 

and down the hall of his hotel ; 

and later Ne may join the informal dance or the more ceremonious 

hop:at his Own or at some one of the other great houses. When more 

quietly inelined, he may stroll into the dainty rooms of that ancient 

and classic ‘little edifice —the Redwood Library, and amuse himself 

with its rich.stores of pictures and books ; or he may lounge through 

the streets, and talk with the past as he gazes upon the venerable 

walls of the old State House, or on the former homes of Rochambeau, 

Channing, Perry, and othérs. He may take a pleasant peep at the 

pretty cemetery of the’ gaye a gift of the generous and princely 
Touros. 

The ‘ Old Mill,” or eek in the heart of the town, will not fail to 
excite the visitors curiosity and interest; whether he wonders or not 
if it were built by the Norsemen a thousand years ago for mystic rites, 
or by an enterprising miller a century since, simply to grind his corn. 
Whoever did it, and whatever for, it is a pleasant old relic to look and 
think upon. | 

One may ride agreeably to the upper part of the island, and explore 
the pretty woodland called the Glen; or, yet beyond, the old Stone 
Bridge, the only link with the main-land; or the scenes around of old 
settlenient’ and Revolutionary memory. 

With the varied society of Newport, floating or permanent, one 
may find abundant: amusement for all hours; or, if the humor be not 
social, then in the out-door attractions every w heres ‘on the sandy sea- 
shore or by the frowning cliffs. | 

Active or idle, at home or abroad, one oleate not te be unhappy 
here, amidst so many social, scenic, and’ poetic attractions, and breath- 
ing an atmosphere which is of itself life'to enjoy. 
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MARRIAGE. 


MARRIAGE, as old men note, hath likened been 
Unto a public fast or common rout, 
Where those that are without would fain get in. 


THE HUDSON. 
BY T. ADDISON RICHAaRDSs, 


FROM SPYT DEN DUIVEL CREEK TO THE TAPPAN SKA. 


'NHE investment and defence ot 

Fort Washington was the 

most brilliant, and indeed the only 

considerable episode of the Rev- 

lution in the lower waters of the 

Hudson, which we are now pass- 

ing, though with nearly every 

spot in all the region round there 

MOUTH CP PRE SPYT DEE DUIveL. are associated interesting memo- 
VOL, LIy, 23 
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ries of aie w jai achievement, of ‘both earlier and later date, 
in those troublous days. 

With the fall of the posts on Mount Washington the whole of the 
island of New-York passed into the possession of the British, and so 
remained during the war; the waters of the Harlem and the Spyt den 
Duivel forming thenceforward the northern boundary of their position 
here, while a long stretch of country lay between them and the Amer- 
ican posts above. 

Though the island was thus given up, the losers still hoped —and 
more than once attempted —to regain it. In 1777 General Heath 
was ordered to approach King’s bridge, and if practicable to attack 
the fortifications there. He advanced and summoned Fort Indepen- 
dence, on Tetard’s Hill, to surrender. This reasonable demand was 
refused ; and before it could. be enforced other events caused it to be 
withdrawn, In.1781 there again seemed to be a favorable opportu- 
nity here for patriot valor, and a descent under the command of the 
Duke de Lauzan was planned ; but, like the previous venture, it proved 
fruitless. 

In the attack under Heath, on the 17th January, 1777, there was 
some spirited and bloody. work. Two days after, one thousand 
troops were detailed for a further assault upon the British battalion 
within the Bridge. It was intended to cross the Spyt den Duivel in 
the night upon the ice; but that scheme was abandoned as hazardous, 
when warmer weather immediately followed. The next morning there 
was a severe cannonading upon both sides, and so again on the succeed- 
ing day; all greatly to the confusion and dismay of the besieged. The 
spot was at all.times a scene of gallant deeds — the Thermopyle of the 
time and neighborhood, no less bravely disputed than was the classic 
pass of the Spartans of old. In 1783 there came its hour of triumph, 
when, upon the evacuation of New-York by the British troops at the 
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close of the war, the American army bore its war-stained banners 
over it on their way to retake possession of their long-lost. capital. 
That was a proud day for the weary veterans, and a pleasant memory 
it has left for us who may now look upon the scene and muse upon its 
adventurous story. How few are there of the many who at this day 
visit the spot in their daily drives out of the crowded city below, who 
bethink themselves of the great history of this little bridge! In its 
present aspect—a simple, rudely-arched stone structure, with the 
slightest of wooden railings — it certainly makes no more pretension 
than does the quiet stream which flows beneath it. Slight is the trace 
which it now preserves of the brave blood with which in other days it 
was so often and so freely stained. 

Nothing could be prettier than is the varied little valley in which 
the old bridge lies, at the confluence of the Harlem and the Hudson 
Rivers, through the connecting link, of a mile in extent, of the mis- 
chievous currents of Spyt den Duivel. Bold and beautifully wooded 
hills surround it at all points, once crowned with grim, war-like de- 
fences, and now with smiling villa-homes. Eastward, on the one hand, 
is the eminence where once stood the old Fort George, and opposite 
stretch out the verdant heights of Fordham. Between them, in the 
distance, is descried a portion of the famous bridge which bears the 
waters of the far-off Croton high over the Harlem River to the great 
city. This spot, it is said, was first selected as the site of the humble 
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Dutch settlement now grown into the mighty city. If the worthy 
burghers chanced to think, while debating the question of locality, 
that it would be all the same ‘a hundred years hence,’ they exactly 
hit the mark; since, so the event has turned, the city which they 
founded fourteen miles away has fairly grown out to the site which it 
was at first meant to occupy. Directly west of King’s Bridge is Tip- 
pett’s Brook, the Mosholus of the Indians, a stream romantic in natural 
attractions, and in legendary and historic tales. In this neighborhood 
is the family mansion of the Macombs, of which was Major-general 
Alexander Macomb of the United States army. 

Spyt den Duivel Creek—more usually written Spuyten Duyvel, 
and sometimes Spiting Devil—is a picturesque stream flowing for a 
mile or less between bold hills from the Harlem at King’s Bridge to 
the Hudson. Upon the brow of the eminence on the south or city 
side there once stood the defences known as Cockhill Fort, and upon 
the corresponding heights across on the north side, was Fort Inde- 
pendence. 

It was at the mouth of the Spyt den Duivel that Hudson’s barque, 
the ‘ Half Moon,’ was beset by Indians as it was descending the river 
in its immortal voyage of discovery in 1609. Two Indian captives had, 
it seems, escaped from the vessel, and had managed to gather a force 
with which they hoped to secure the rich booty that the stranger of- 
fered them. Scareely had the voyagers dropped anchor —as a strong 
adverse tide compelled them to do—near Spyt den Duivel, when the 
lurking red men made at them with their murderous bows and arrows ; 
but they were speedily dispersed. with the more murderous muskets 
of the strangers. 

The odd name of 
this little stream is 
said to have grown 
out of the daring 

_ adventure of a fa- 
>» mous Manhattan- 
= er, who lost his 
life in an attempt 
to cross the waters 
during a terrible 
storm. Deaf to 
the remonstrances 
of friends, and at- 
tentive only to the 
rash promptings of 
a vainglorious.spir- 


THE HARLEM RIVER AND THE CROTON AQrrpucT. it, he leaped into 
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the fatal floods, swearing that he would swim across ‘en spyt den 
duivel !’ (in spite of the devil!) Mr, Irving thus legendizes the story, 

‘The Doleful Disaster of Antony the Trumpeter, a chapter in the 
immortal history of Diedrich Knickerbocker : 

Peter Stuyvesant, the valiant; Goyernor of Manhattan, ‘ being,’ the 
narrative says, ‘ resolutely bent! wpon defending his beloved city, in 
despite even of itself, hé ealled unto him histrusty Van Corlear, who 
was his right-hand man int dbtimes of emergency. © Him did he adjure 
to take his w ar-denounding: trumpet, and. mounting his horse to beat 
up the country night and day. Sounding the alarm along the pastoral 
borders of the Bocas — startling the wild solitudes of Croten'—.arous- 
ing the rugged yeomanry of Weehawk and Hoboeken, the “mighty 
men of battle of Tappan Bay, and the brave boys of Tarty Town and 
Sleepy Hollow — together with all the other warriers of the country 
round about — charging them one and all to sling their powder-horns, 
shoulder their fowling-pieces, and march merrily down to the 
Manhattoes. 
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‘Now there was nothing in all the world, the divine sex excepted, 
that Antony Van Corlear loved better than errands of this kind. So, 
just stopping to take a lusty dinner, and bracing to his side his junk 
bottle, well charged with heart-inspiring Hollands, he issued jollily from 
the city gate, that looked out upon what is at present called Broad- 
way, sounding as usual a farewell strain, that rung in sprightly echoes 
through the winding streets of New-Amsterdam. Alas! never more 
were they to be gladdened by the melody of their favorite trumpeter. 

‘It was a dark and stormy night when the good Antony arrived at 
the famous creek (sagely denominated Harlem River) which separates 
the island of Manna-hata from the main land. The wind was high, the 
elements were in an uproar, and no Charon could be found to ferry the 
adventurous sounder of brass across the water. For a short time he 
vapored like an impatient ghost upon the brink, and then bethinking 
himself of the urgency of his errand, took a hearty embrace of his 
stone bottle, swore most valorously that he would swim across en spyt 
den duivel! (in spite of the devil!) and daringly plunged into the 
stream. Luckless Antony! scarce had he buffeted half-way over, 
when he was observed to struggle violently, as if battling with the 
spirit of the waters; instinctively he put his trumpet to his mouth, 
and giving a vehement blast sunk forever to the bottom! 

‘The potent clangor of his trumpet — like the ivory horn of the re- 
nowned Paladin Orlando, when expiring in the glorious field of Ron- 
cesvalles — rung far and wide through the country, alarming the neigh- 
bors round, who hurried in amazement to the spot. Here an old 
Dutch burgher, famed for his veracity, and who had been a witness 
of the fact, related to them the melancholy affair; with the fearful ad- 
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dition (to which T am slow of giving belief) that he saw the duivel, 
in the shape of a huge moss-bonker, seize the sturdy Antony by-the 
leg and drag him beneath the waves. Certain it is, the place, with 
the adjoining promontory, which projects into the Hudson, has been 
called Spyt den Duivel, or Spiking Devil, ever since; the restless 
ghost of the unfortunate Antony still haunts the surrounding solitudes, 
and his trumpet has often been heard by the neighbors, of a stormy 
night, mingling with the howling of the blast. Nobody ever dares to 
swim over the creek after dark; on the contrary, a bridge has been 
built to guard against such melancholy accidents in future ; and as to 
moss-bonkers, they are held in such abhorrenge that no true Dutchman 
will admit them to his table, who loves good: fish and hates the devil.’ 
The domain stretching south of Spyt den Duivel, and thence to 
Fort Washington, is that of Tubby Hook, henceforth to be known as 
Fort Tryon, in accordance:with the wishes of the gentlemen residing 
there, and as wasmentioned in the previous chapter, It is surely time 
to make the amendment, when even Tubby has degenerated into ‘ Tub,’ 
as is seen in the present rail-way passes. It. may be, however, that the 
nomenclature of the rail-way’is not without authority, if the supposi- 
tion which prevails, and which the erudite Diedrich Rnickerbocker | is 
said to favor, be well founded, that the place, instead of being called 
after the worthy ferry-man Tibers, as per old idea, was really named 
in honor of an illustrious washer-woman who once dwelt thereat. 
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Leaving ‘ Fort Tryon’ and Spyt den Duivel as we sail, we bid adieu 
to the metropolis, by whose interminable streets we have thus far voy- 
aged, This leave-taking is, however, only geographic and political, 
since we are still morally within the city limits, surrounded by its en- 
terprise, its wealth, its taste, its culture, every thing which is its, ex- 
cept — what may well be dispensed with—its noise and bustle, its 
dirt and dust and tainted airs. All around is, and still will be for 
many and many a mile, afloat or ashore, the far-reaching capital, spread- 

ing every where its thousand sails to the breeze, and ceaselessly work- 

‘ing its mighty engines up and down on the waters; rushing to-and- 
fro, with steam and lightning speed, upon the land; swarming all 
around in ever-recurring and ever-growing towns and villages; nest- 
ling in pretty villas in each peaceful valley glade, and lording it in 
haughty walls upon every bold hill-top. 

With the present ready and rapid means of transit both by land and 
by water; with the great fleet of magnificent steamers forever passing 
and repassing ; and with the speed of the never-wearying cars, space is 
so well-nigh annihilated that to dwell amidst lawns and forests on the 
Hudson, twenty, thirty, or forty miles away, no more keeps the mer- 
chant from his city desk in early morning, than would his living in the 
remoter parts of the town itself. The tables of these far-off and yet 
near homes are daily furnished from the city markets, and with 


breakfast one cons the morning news of the city press. Far up this 
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great watery metropolitan street —this river prolongation of Broad- 
way — every body reads, not the New - York ‘Times’ or ‘ Tribune’ or 
‘Herald, but the ‘Herald, the ‘Tribune,’ or the ‘Times,’ just as in 
Nassau-street or in Park Row itself. — 

The evidence of this extended rus in urbe is visible enough in the 
glimpses caught all along from the water; but to feel it thoroughly, 
we must step ashore continually, and pushing aside the curtaining 
copse or forest, gaze upon the life hidden within. What are the feudal 
skeletons and the baronial débris of old Rhine compared to these smil- 
ing tales, not of a dead and rotting past, but of a living and growing 
present, and a hoping future, to which every added day adds new re- 
alization and new promise? It would be pleasant to inquire what may 
be the moral effect upon the city, of this wide and constantly-recurring 
attrition with the holier influences of the country ; how much more en- 
terprise and earnestness men thus living may carry into their business ; 
how much broader may be their humanity; how much more kindly 
and generous their hearts, more honest and truthful their acts. The 
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country, even in its plainest garb — and how much more in its noblest 
aspects, elevated by the wand of taste and art —is a high mianifesta- 
tion of the power of beauty; and as true beauty is goodness itself, 
surely the social life must, in the condition upon which we are looking, 
be onward and upward. Gop speed the people, then, in this exodus 
from the land of bondage of their neglected Penates; and while they 
regenerate and sanctify their hearths in the simple and peaceful retreats 
of nature, let them sow around them, in return, the seeds of mental 
activity, of art-culture, and of all the better growth of city life. 

In exploring the smiling shores of the Hudson at this day, and es- 
pecially that part of the river which stretches upward through our 
present itinaire, from Spyt den Dnivel to Tappan — and to look at the 
marvellous tokens of wealth and taste seen on every side, now in the 
vine-coyered cottage, and now in the stately mansion or the lordly, 
turret-capped castle, one might easily think that his steps had led him 
into a new world, and among a different and higher order of beings 
than it has been his wont to meet: and so, it is not a little curious to 
him to discover, on better acquaintance, that the Arcadian dreamers of 
the lawns, or the lavish lords of the wide manors around him, are none 
other than the self-same care-worn, money-getting men he used to run 
against, and, may be, still daily encounters in the crowded city streets. 
The identity, though, is only physical, for morally they are, while thus 
in the shadow of old woods, and within sound of the voice of running 
waters, not the hard, soulless nuggets they may seem to be in the 
sinister sunshine of the town. Oh! for an alchemy to make the trans- 
formation proof against all evil acids. 

The extraordinary natural beauties of the Hudson have made its 
shores so much coveted for country retreats, as to exclude therefrom, 
in a great degree, the humbler and poorer classes of the people; but 
happily for them, there remain other still enviable, if less' imposing, 
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spots, as by the 
gentleBronx,along 
the closely neigh- 
boring line of the 
Harlem Railway ; 
beyond the East 
River, ‘on old 
Long Island’s sea- 
girt shore, and 
ey es: sy, over the Palisades, 
fi ig Se eae Oat eT fe Br in the quiet vales 
rs ea pee” =~ Ss of Hackensack. 

The Palisades, 
which _ still _ lift 
' = their grand walls 

TAR. | = Within == above the western 
ON THE NEPPERHAN, OR SAW-MILL RIVER, AT YONKERS, waters of the river, 
through all our present voyage to the Tappan Sea, are as yet 
quite unoccupied by suburban homes. They can hardly, however, 
be much longer thus neglected, with the superb and far-reaching 
sites which they afford—sites rugged and sterile enough, certainly, 
as viewed from the river, but wonderfully beautiful, as looked 
at from the crest of the cliffs, either far off upon the winding 
waters, or back upon the verdant mountain terrace, sloping with long 
gradation down to the rich valley reaches of the Hackensack. The 
late opening of the Northern Railway, which follows the Hudson 
closely, through all the Palisade range, to Piermont on the Tappan 
Sea, must contribute greatly to the occupancy of this side of the river 
as well as the other. 

This famous mountain ridge which bounds the Hudson for so many 
miles on the west, rises gradually near Bergen Point, oppesite the 
metropolis, extends upward through the territory of New-Jersey for 
some twenty-eight miles, and yet farther within the bounds of New- 
York. The more obvious line of the range begins at Fort Lee, oppo- 
site the upper end of the Island of New-York, and terminates at the 
Tappan Bay above. Its average width is about two miles and-a-half, 
with a broad summit of table land, dropping gently, as we have al- 
ready said, towards the valleys of the Hackensack and the Passaic. 
Their river front is uniformly precipitous, and the bare rock is every 
where seen in that singular vertical formation, from which has come 
the name of the Palisades. The upper half of the average elevation of 
five to six hundred feet, is this perpetual wall of Trap Rock, covered 
with heavy forest growth, and sloping, still precipitously, through the 
lower half, to the water’s edge. This lower and more inclined section 
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is usually covered with rich verdure, except where the quarrying ope- 
rations, carried on here and there, have stripped off the trees, and ex- 
posed the rugged earth in the likeness of a ruthless land-slide. Near 
the base of the Palisades there generally are, though one would hardly 
suspect it from the appearance, en passant, little terraces, broad 
enough for gardens and even for liliputian farms. These oases are 
well exploited, and all along are seen humble huts and cottages nestled 
at the base of the cliffs, with now and then a hamlet of respectable 
size, with its dock and craft, and its unsuspected road up to the sum- 
mit of the hills. 

With the solitary Palisades thus on the one hand, and the smiling, 
thickly-settled hill-slopes on the other, the river flowing in broad ex- 
panse between, we continue our voyage upward from the winning 
aside of the Spyt den Duivel. The next railway station beyond, is 
that of Riverdale. Here access is afforded to a charming settlement, 
and to the grand edifice near by which lifts its lofty towers so con- 
spicuously before us. These towers are a new feature in the river 
landscape, having grown up as towers do here, like Aladdin’s castle, 
almost in a night. They are a part of the yet scarcely-completed 
structure of the Catholic school of Mount St. Vincent —the Mother 
House of the Sisters of Charity and Academy of Mount St. Vincent, 
as the institution is more formally styled. This spot has long been an 
object of curious interest to the Hudson voyager, as Fonthill, the seat 
of the eminent tragedian, Edwin Forrest. The present proprietors 
purchased the estate, all but some forty acres, which Mr. Forrest yet 
retains, about two years ago. Since that time the new edifice has 
arisen in close proximity to the old ‘ ¢astle,’ and quite belittling it, by 
its superior dimensions. Mr. Forrest’s house is an excellent example 
of the English castellated style of architecture. It is most substantially 
constructed of stone, and from its congregation of towers, especially 
from the highest —the flag or stair tower — which rises seventy-one 
feet above the base, most charming pictures of the river above and 
below are obtained. The 
new building stands a 
little back, and to the 
left, as seen from the 
water, of the picturesque 
old chateau— old rela- 
tively, for it is not many 
years ago that all the lo- 
cality was lonely wood- 
land. Both — structures 
are now used in the busi- , 
ness of the institution. THE OLD MANOR HOUSE AT YONKERS, 
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The new Academy of Mount St. Vincent is built of brick, in the 
Byzantine style. In form it is a parallelogram with projections on the 
longer sides. Its greatest length is two hundred and sixty-five feet, 
and its depth, including the chapel, is one hundred and fifty-six feet. 
The great central tower rises four hundred feet above the river level, 
or from the ground one hundred and fifty-eight feet. The chapel, 
which forms a part of the new building, is one hundred feet long, with 
a ceiling forty-three feet above the floor. It is sufficiently spacious to 
hold one thousand worshippers. The plan of this great structure is 
such as to leave the academy and the convent connected with it quite 
distinct, though under the one roof. The appointments of the edifice 
are throughout, from cellar and kitchens to attics and towers, admir- 
ably adapted to their several uses, and no doubt the united material 
and moral features of the place and its purposes will greatly attract 
the popular interest. The Academy of Mount St. Vincent is but just 
opened for the first time in its new locality with its educational pro- 
gramme, 

Passing by the charming slopes of Fonthill, we are in full view of 
the ups and downs of Yonkers, the largest of the suburban river towns 
at this day, as it was the first and most important settlement in the 
neighborhood of New-York in the olden time. Yonkers is sixteen and 
i. quarter miles, or in the language of the time-tables, fifty-six minutes 
uway from the lower river railway-station in town. Being so near the 
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city, it is Of (gpm 

course a favorite | ~~ ? = ined 

country home, 

and the few cot- 

tages which were 

scattered along 

the terraces here 

and there some 

years ago, have 

multiplied of late 

into long streets 

of villas in all the 

varying styles 

now in yogue — 

old Gothic and 

new Gothic, 

Swiss, Italian, 

and English, dis- CHESTNUT GROVE, GLENWOOD — RESIDENCE OF JAMES B. COLGATF, ESQ. 


playing gables and towers and cupolas and piazzas without end. 
Among them is the pleasant little home of Frederick Cozzens, 
the genial author of the Sparrowgrass papers. Many of the situations 


are beautiful, but for the most part the new town is wanting in shade 
and rural seclusion, while the older, or river portion, and particularly 
the manufacturing quarter along the Saw Mill Creek, presents only 
moderate attractions. The Saw Mill or Nepperhan River, as it was 
anciently called, is a picturesque stream, even disguised as it is by the 
rubbish of the factories that have grown up on its banks. It was the 
scene of many interesting passages in Revolutionary history. Settle- 
ments were made by the Dutch West-India Company in this township 
as long ago as 1639; at least lands were purchased of the native Indian 
Sachems at that early period, and soon thereafter occupied. All the 
region round in those remote Dutch days was in the possession and 
under the manorial sway of some worthy burgher or other, who 
governed with feudal power under the title of Patroon. At first there 
was the opulent house of Adriaen van der Donck, whose euphonious 
patronymic was very likely, in process of time, corrupted into the pre- 
sent name of the village, as Van der Doncker’s, Donckers, Yonckers, 
Yonkers ; though it is otherwise supposed that Yonkers is derived 
from the Dutch Jonker or -Jonkheer, or young gentleman — the usual 
appellation of the heir of a Dutch family. After the Van der Doncks 
come the Philipses, the Van Cortlandts, and other families, who pos- 
sessed the land, and in their descendants possess it to some extent, 
even at this day. 

There is still standing here and in use, the old Manor House, which 
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was erected in the early 
part of the eighteenth cen- 

tury by the Philipse family. 

It is in the heart of the 

business portion of the pre- 

sent village, very near the 

river landing and the rail- 

way-station at the mouth 

of the Nepperhan. The 

old house has a most re- 
spectable, well-to-do air, 
even in this age of elegance 
and opulence, and in its 
time it must have been a 
notable place. On great 
rent-days the lords of 
the manor feasted their 
tenantry: here, and frightful must have been the kitchen inroads 
among so many hardy and hearty yeomen as then gathered there. 
The hospitality of the house was no doubt generous, as became 
its state, for the servants, black and white together, numbered, 
we are told, no less than fifty. It was in this old homestead that Mary 
Philipse, of whom Washington was at one period enamored, was born. 
Mary Philipse, it is said, was the original of Cooper’s heroine in the 
tale of the Spy. A portrait of the lady is still preserved by her de- 
scendants at the Grange in the Highlands. Hendrik Hudson, while 
on his voyage of discovery up the river, dropped anchor off the mouth 
of| the Saw Mill Creek, at the spot now occupied by the village pier. 
In..an old book, entitled the ‘N. Neth Vertoogte,’ published by the 
Patroon Adriaen van der Donck forty-one years after the voyage of 
Hudson, it is said, speaking of the astonishment of the natives at the 
sight of the strange ship: ‘ They did not know that there were any 
more people in the world than of the same with themselves, much 
less. people who differ so widely from each other as our nation and 
theirs ; so that when they first discovered our ship they did not know 
what to make of it. 'They were in great fear, and knew not whether 
it might not be an apparition, but whether from heaven or hell they 
could not divine.’ The illustrious discoverer, his worthy mate, Master 
Juet, and the officers and men in general, they considered to bear 
more résemblance to devils than to human beings, which was perhaps 
not so unreasonable a fancy, even for a wild Indian, when we bethink 
us of the shovelled-brim hats, and the generally grotesque attire of the 
crew. 

It was in| the viemage of Yonkers that a famous engagement took 





UP THE RIVER FROM A SUMMER-HOUSE AT GLENWOOD. 
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NORTH, FROM THE PIER AT HASTINGS. 


place between the two British frigates, the Rose and the Phenix, then 
anchored near, and some gun-boats of the Americans. After a sharp 
assault the patriots were driven back for shelter into the mouth of the 
Nepperhan. At the time of the Revolution Yonkers was the centre 
of that reach of country of which we have before spoken, which laid 
between the British posts at King’s Bridge and those of the American 
army above. This tract was the unlucky foraging ground of both 
parties, and the rendezvous of the opposing bands of reprobates known 
as the Skinners and the Cow Boys, the former claiming to act in the 
service of the Americans, and the latter under the British banner. As 
far as the quiet folk of the devoted neighborhood were concerned, there 
was not much choice between the rival bands, since they both served 
themselves, no matter whether at the cost of friend or of foe. What 
with the escapades of these fellows, and with the marches and counter- 
marches above and below them, and with now and then a serious 
skirmish, the ‘neutral ground’ was a busy region at the time, and is 
full of pleasant histories to-day. 

A mile or less beyond the village of Yonkers, is the more quiet re- 
treat of Glenwood, where numerous picturesque villas have of late 
years sprung up; while yet three miles and-a-half above, is Hastings, 
another pretty village, which is growing in strength and grace under 
the smiles of the country-loving people of the city. At this point we 


approach the great waters of the Tappan Sea and drop anchor for the 
nonce. 


WRITTEN ON THE BEDCHAMBER DOOR OF CHARLES THE SECOND, BY ROCHESTER. 


Here lies our sovereign Lord the King, 
Whose word no man relies on ; 

He never says a foolish thing, 
Nor ever does a wise one. 
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THE BELLS OF DAMBECK. 

L 

Tue ancient church of Dambeck, 
A gray and ruined pile, 

Stands where a lake’s blue waters 

To bluer heavens smile. 
























It, 


All lone and grass-grown are the aisles, 
Birds the sole worshippers, 

Breezes attune the organ-pipes 

And sing as choristers. 


Ill, 


In the deep waters of the lake 

The ancient bell-tower fell ; 
Oft from the waves the chimes are heard, 
’T is thus the peasants tell ; 















IV. 
And on St. Joun’s Day’s holy tide, 
From out the wave they rise, 

And gazing on the sun at noon 
Chime to the listening skies. 


v. 






Once on a time, the legend runs, 
Three children gathering flowers, 

Saw the old wave-worn bells arise 

Just at the noon-tide hours ; 










VI. 

And Gretcuen, bolder than the rest, 
Or drawn by fairy spell, 

Drew nearer, and her handkerchief 

Hung on the largest bell. 


VII. 

The noon had passed, the sun sunk down 
Behind the western hill, 

The chime of bells again had sunk, 

Save one which chimed there still. 

















Vill, 


Then straightway all the children run, 
And to the good priest tell 

Of Grercuen and the handkerchief 
She hung upon the bell. 
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The Bells of Dambeck. 


Ix, 


And priest and monks and villagers 
Press on in eager flight, 

And the rich lords of Robel spur 
To see the wondrous sight. 


x. 


All strove to move it, but in vain ; 
They toil and strive the more ; 

The ponderous mass of metal stands 
Firm as it was before. 


xi. 
Then Conrap comes, a virtuous youth, 
Of simple, honest ways, 
So poor that none may envy him, 
So humble none may praise. 


XII. 


‘ With God go poor as well as rich: 
’T is all alike,’ cries he, 
And coming forward to the bell 
He moves it easily. 


XII, 
To Robelstadt he takes the bell, 
To hang with Neustadt chimes ; 
It often peals for joy or wo, 
But of all other times, 


xIV. 


When on St. Jonn’s Day’s holy noon 
The Dambeck bells arise, 

From the high tower of Neustadt church 
Their sister bell replies. 


Xv. 


It may not chime at funeral 
Of noble knight or lord, 
But at the burial of the poor 
Tolls of its own accord. 


XVI. 


And in its peal the villagers 
Distinguish, so they say, 

The brazen tongue repeat the name 
Of Dambeck far away. 
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Of Politics and of Politicians. 


OF POLITICS AND OF POLITICIANS. 


ALTHouGH, since the completion and publication to an admiring 
world of his veritable history of New-York, the venerable Diedrich » 
Knickerbocker has eschewed political discussions, it does not follow 
that he has not kept observant eye upon those modern heroes who, at 
any cost of comfort and of self-respect, are valorously determined to 
save the Republic, either by 


ene 
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‘Sona, argument, invention, laughter, jest, 

Wit, bawdry, criticism.’ 
Nor, indeed, had it been his wish to do so, could he have succeeded, 
since the newspapers, with the austerities of which he is wont philo- 
sophically to temper the too great blandishments of his morning pipe, 
would not have permitted it: it being the wont of the managers of 
those mercurial miracles, whatever may be the season, to keep up such 
a continual clatter about the condition of the country — which is al- 
ways going to the dogs, and never reaching them — that nothing but 
an exceedingly bloody murder ever brings a respite from affecting ap- 
peals and truculent proclamations. Nor have we, to whom is now com- 
mitted the care of the Magazine to which he was graciously pleased 
to lend his illustrious and venerable name, been less wary in noticing 
how ‘the gaps of government were filled” It is not, indeed, our pro- 
vince to record the processions, illuminations, sanguinary battles; the 
flounderings of Faction in her kennel; the watchful sentryship of Op- 
position ; the clamor, the riot, the misrule, ‘ the infinitude of lies;’ the 
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‘Copious, but unconnected eloquence ; 
Words of fierce import, but of little sense.’ 


We have, it is true, at intervals, when the condition of the country 
seemed to be especially alarming, attempted to cast our vote upon one 
side or the other, although never, upon our honor, upon both; but 
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having, upon each occasion of so doing, been either semi-slain by 
Dead-Rabbits, or hustled by Killers, we long ago abdicated our royal 
citizenship, and now endeavor to discharge our duty to the United 
States of America by a diligent perusal of the election returns, which, 
although entirely incomprehensible, are very pretty and exciting read- 
ing. Nor have we failed upon great occasions, when summoned by 
booming cannon, or the softer strains of a brass band in the balcony, 
or the flight of the aspiring rockets, to visit the Temple of Tammany, 
and to listen, as well as we could, with our limited auricular abilities, 
while ‘a thousand voices bellowed through the room’ to the sublime 
indoctrinations of the gentlemen upon the platform, And though we 
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have never had the misfortune to run (or ‘be run,’ as the phrase is) 
for Congress; have never, like Hogarth’s politician, burned a hole in 
our hat-brim while holding a candle to some unusually dusky leading 
article ; have never been a candidate, and therefore never called liar, 


, swindler, or forger in the newspapers, yet, with our hand upon the 


appropriate side of our vest, we can say, ‘America, we love thee!’ 
with due emphasis, and ‘ trippingly on the tongue.’ We are not quite 
sure that we should be willing to perish for our country; but 
when our country asks us to perish — which we do not think would 
be dulce, however decorum— we will seriously consider the matter, 
and the most agreeable method of exit—the dagger, the bowl, the 
rope, or the briny deep. For the present, if nobody has any objec- 
tion, we rather prefer to live; especially as the weather is getting to 
be decidedly cooler. 

The erudite Montaigne observes in his essay upon the ‘ Vanity of 
Words, that ‘the republics that have maintained themselves in a 
regular and well-modelled government, such as those of Lacedsemon 
and Crete, held orators in no very great esteem ;’ and after this pro- 
ceeds to speak in rather contemptuous terms of Athens, Rhodes, and 
Rome, in which a different sentiment prevailed. He further observes: 
‘Eloquence flourished most at Rome when public affairs were in the 
worst condition, for a free and untilled soil bears the worst weeds.’ 
But the Lord Michael de Montaigne should have lived to observe how 
in this mighty republic, which in splendor and power rivals every com- 
monwealth mentioned or unmentioned in history at the present mo- 
ment, when our proud Bird, standing upon the Alleghanies, fans either 
ocean with his extended pinions, menaces with his beak the effete na- 
tions of South-America, and turns his tail disrespectfully at the North 
Pole, screaming defiance to the cohorts of tyrants upon their blood- 
stained thrones——- Phew! Wecannot goon. That eagle is too 
much for us. He always was. We are afraid that he always will be. 
What we meant to say, before the eagle carried us off, as the roc did 
Sinbad the sailor, only to souse us into a sea of bathos, was that Mi- 
chael de Montaigne, who was after all a sardonic old fellow, should 
have heard our orators, and marked their windy triumphs; should 
have known how a pet of the mass meetings can 


‘Twist, and turn, and show, and hide, 
And make the worse appear the better side.’ 


What ancient sage was it who compared the people to the sea, and 
the orator to the wind? We will match, in that respect, and for rare 
and unapproachable ventosity, the orators of our own Columbia 
against the world. 

‘O navis, referent in mare te novi 
Fluctus? o quid agis?’ 
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We really do not know. Who does? We repeat that for ‘ warm 
hearts, strong lungs and Corinthian fronts,’ and other excellent and 
praiseworthy attributes, the orators of the United States of America 
knock those of the rest of the world into nothingness. We are not 
speaking of those poor-spirited creatures who sometimes say a clever 
thing or two at one end of the Capitol or the other, and who do not 
use ‘bombast words, metonomies, metaphors, allegories, and other 
grammar science ’— poor fellows — because we suppose they are ig- 
norant. We refer, we wish it to be understood, to orators; to ora- 
tors who are indigenous, and of which our land is so unusually pro- 
lific that our very savages — Sadekanatie, Decamerosa, and other red 
gentlemen — who at the beginning of every sentence say ‘ Brothers!’ 
and at the end of every sentence give a belt of wampum, and at the 
conclusion of the whole call for ruam— yes, these very painted, nose- 
ringed, and be-feathered fellows, who are always addressed as ‘ My 
children!’ by that officer of the army who happens to preside at the 
palaver, are, when they are sober, the rivals of Demosthenes, Orator 
Henry, and Pop Emmons, who all three enjoyed the advantages of 
civilization. Black, white, and red — not to mention the intermediate 
tints — we are a nation of orators, and as such ‘we must be cracked 
up, Sir!? 

But perhaps, in the management of the affairs of this enormous and 
free-and-easy republic, especially in this noble city of Gotham, which, 
as is well known to those who are in the secret, controls and manages 
that small part of the land which it does not cover, the orator who is 
seen and heard is of far less importance than those ingenious gentle- 
men who are seen, but not on platforms, and are heard, not in melo- 
dious speeches, but in strident howls. Some people, who are very 
difficult to please, speak of these devoted patriots as ‘small-beer poli- 
ticians.’ This, which is intended as asneer, is in reality a compliment ; 
for the beer which is thus disrespectfully alluded to is not only a 
healthy but an exceedingly active beverage ; sometimes bursting bot- 
tles, which may be compared to the dissolution of our Confederacy ; 
some projecting corks, which may be likened to a bombardment of 
the enemies of the republic ; sometimes turning to ‘ acid tiff which 
emblems the heart-sickness of hope deferred; and sometimes sighed 
for in dreams, as the author of ‘ The Splendid Shilling’ has it : 


‘Ir a slumber haply does invade 
My weary limbs, my fancy’s still awake, 
Thoughtful of drink, and eager, in a dream, 
Tipples imaginary pots of ale: 

In vain! awake, I find the settled thirst 

Still gnawing, and the pleasant phantom curse.’ 
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Now this certainly expresses with great precision the felicities of hope 
and the agonies of disappointment to which many worthy men, anxious 
to serve themselves and their country, are doomed. Small beer, for- 
sooth! Why not small beer? We should call for the immediate or- 
ganization of a small-beer party, did we not, with our usual delicacy, 
fear an invasion of the rights of several worthy factions already exist- 
ing. Our own opinion is, that the gentlemen thus contemptuously 
spoken of may be compared to so many Atlases, each bearing upon 
his shoulders a world of responsibility. Who carry the torches and 
the transparencies in the processions? Who furnish the necessary 
howls, yells, sibillations, objurgations, groans, knock-downs and drag- 
outs? Who, scorning meaner labors, give their days and eke their 
nights to the preservation of our liberties, not seldom — such are the 
prejudices of an illiberal and myrmidonian constabulary — to the loss 
of their own? Who brave the perils of inebriety by pouring down 
bumpers of bad rum, worse gin, and Feuchtwangerian brandy, drink- 
ing the health of some noble candidate, to the destruction of their 
own? Who forget their wives and children, and valorously desert 
their homes — if they happen to have either —to prime themselves at 
the primaries, to shout at the secondaries, if there be such, to swell 
the attendance at the tertiaries, to dig up defunct citizens and carry 
them to the polls, to squabble and muddle and fuddle themselves, in 
order that the Hon. Philanthropos Foxy, who does not care a stiver 
for the whole pack of them, may betake himself to Washington with 
designs, which we are too polite to call felonious, upon the Federal 
Treasury ? Small beer, indeed! Pray what do you call your large 
beer? Are they not both ‘much of a muchness ?’ 

And, verily, such do have their reward even in this ungrateful 
world. For even if, through the ingratitude of the aspirant who has 
been hoisted into place upon their shoulders, they fail to receive some 
small office with proportionate emoluments, do they not obtain from 
Washington, under the frank of the Hon. P. F., and therefore at 
the cost and charge of this great and good Government, huge 
bundles of Public Documents, which they cannot read, and which 
they would not read if they could, thereby securing an unlimited 
supply of waste paper—so many certificates of their patriotism ? 
Do they not have the satisfaction of waiting upon the lucky Great 
Man? of entering, for once in their lives, a respectable house? of 
eating and drinking, scot-free, for a single evening? of miring the 
carpets, and of frightening the family by their cheerful cries of con- 
gratulation? And should all these things be wanting, do they not 
carry about in their manly breasts the mens conscia recti to sweeten 
their bitter disappointment and put a refreshing fire into their very 
swipes ? 
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But while treating of these mighty and momentous struggles we 
must not forget those potent agents and invaluable auxiliaries of po- 


Es litical reform — the newspapers. There can be to our eyes no finer 
Fi spectacle than your Able Editor, from morning to morning and from 
F evening to evening consuming incomputable gallons of ink, gross after 
gross of steel pens, acre after acre of foolscap, in proving to an ex- 
i ceedingly uninterested world that another Able Editor over the way 
E is either a knave or a fool. With what pains do these excellent gen- 
bs tlemen strive to prevent our noble English tongue from falling into 
F voluptuous effeminacy, by searching their dictionaries— those who 
Ps 


know that there is such a book also search ‘ Roget’s Thesaurus ’ — for 
words expressive of contempt, indignation, and horror! With what 
masterly ingenuity do they ‘insinuate the lie,’ and thus avoid the pains 
- and penalties of the law of libel! With what audacity, like that 
which Burke attributed to Junius, do they pounce, not upon the 
King, but upon the President, and pound, maul, overthrow, and _be- 
spatter the venerable chief of these realms! It is indeed a most ex- 
traordinary circumstance, and one worthy of the attention of all the 
political philosophers of the land —if we have any — that never, since 
. the adoption of the Constitution, have we had a Chief Magistrate 
f who was either able or virtuous or accomplished. The first, and as 
some of us have fondly enough thought the greatest of the line — 
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clarum et venerabile nomen ! — was charged with most of the crimes 
4 known to the moral, and with most of the crimes known to the public 
3 law. He was ambitious; he was ignorant; he was dishonest; he 
Li sought only his own aggrandizement ; he aimed at the overthrow of 
f the Constitution ; he grasped at a sceptre, and he panted for a crown, 
a This then, O illustrious man, was the reward of a life-time devoted to 
: thy country! These were the gentle praises and soft ovations which 


followed thee to thy retreat! Who would not be a patriot? Who 
would not do good only to be maligned, and immolate self only to be 
distrusted ? But thank that ProvipEeNnce who has placed in our con- 
stitutions a self-sustaining foree and a self-rewarding conscience : 


De aR et EE 






Justum et tenacem propositi virum, 

Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus instantis tyranni 

Mente quatit solida, neque Aurter. 










3 Dux inquiete turbidus Hadriz, 

Nee fulminantis magna manus Jovis; 
Si fractus illabitur orbis, 

Impavidam ferient ruine. 





The Hon. Philanthropos Foxy will not be able to read these lines, 
nor will Mr. Jefferson Brick. But it is of less than Tootsian ‘no con- 
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sequence.’ The sublime moral lesson which they teach would be lost 
upon the Hon. P. F., as well as upon Mr. J. B. They must 
e’en ‘gang their own gait,’ spattering through miry ways and ford- 
ing green and stagnant cess-pools; spattering their neighbors with { 
the accumulated droppings of their sweet peregrinations ; bearing 
false witness, distorting motives, misrepresenting measures, disen- 
tombing buried scandals, battering down the sacred walls of home and 
carrying there distress and mortification and agony, dealing death to 
sensitive natures, denying the possibility of human virtue and the very 
existence of that patriotism of which they boast so loudly. Go on, 
Mr. Foxy! spatter away, Mr. Brick! Your country calls. Gop 
help the country! heaven keep the commonwealth ! 

But there are at least philosophical consolations. Mr, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson has said in his delightfully cool way, ‘I do not for these de- 
fects despair of our Republic. In the strife of ferocious parties, 
human nature always finds itself cherished, as the children of the con- 
victs at Botany Bay are found to have as healthy a moral sentiment 
as other children” This is not complimentary as to the present, but 
it is consoling as to the future. The time may come when the men 
who manage our parties may rise to something like an idea of the 
dignity of their position and of its responsibility, when (to quote an i, 
old and scarce English pamphlet*) ‘ our politicians will not be led by 
the nose, like a bear by a chain; nor like a crab always go on one 
side; nor fawn and creep; nor yet snarl or bark like a puppy; nor 
stop one ear, nor blink with one eye; but walk upright ; not regarding 
men’s persons or professions so much as their actions; not believing 
some men infallible and others always in the wrong; not flattering a 
man because he is in power, nor believing ill of him for no other rea- 
son; nor treating the proceedings of the ministry as ill-natured critics 
do books, condemning them without reading, or reading them only to 
pick out their faults and not to do justice to their beauties” The 
same writer also adds: ‘Heaven grant to every common politician 
common sense!’ ‘To which the present essayist humbly but sincerely 
responds ‘ Amen!’ 
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Arter such years of dissension and strife, 
Some wonder that Perer should weep for his wife, 
His tears on her grave are nothing surprising — 
He’s laying her dust for fear of its rising. 





* Politics an Advantage to this Nation: Humbly inscribed to every politician that can 
read. London, 1729. 
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The New World. 


THE NEW WORLD. 


Asovt the globe’s expansive compass roll 

Two restless oceans, spread from pole to pole, 
And crowned, between them, on a single throne 
‘T'wo sisters reign majestic and alone: 

Apart from all the world, each virgin queen 
Invites the nations to her vales of green : 
Around all regions, stretched through all extent, 
A wall of waters guards the continent : 

Across its valleys, o’er its forests vast 

That wave and murmur in the varying blast, 
With solemn anthems deep to deep replies, 

And fills the air with ocean harmonies. 


From where Avrora paints the northern sky 

And yonder Land of Fire that lights the eye, 
Hesperta’s queens, approaching, midway meet 

On slender Darien’s green and rocky seat: 

In sacred union, and with lifted hand, 

Vows, witnessed by the stars, they plighting stand, 
While fondly cordial and with loving mien, 

Upon the bright Antillas spread between, 

As pledges of their love they scatter there 

The golden Indies fanned by balmy air. 


Around the Boreal Pole impervious bars 

Of frozen seas uplift their icy spires, 

Reflecting nightly cold and shivering stars 

Or blazing in the mystic Northern Fires : 

The gnarled and dwarfish Pine, that lonely sighs 
And shudders where eternal winter blows, 

Hears tempests sweep the dark and howling skies 
Above a dreary wilderness of snows. 


Thence dark green forests arch their shady streams, 
That murmur hymns amid their woodland dreams ; 
Where leagues on leagues of leafy grandeur spread 
Beneath the sun, and fragrant coolness shed: 

They darken o’er the level fields afar, 

And roll, like waves of shadows, down the vales ; 
Or garland mountains, circling to the star 

Above them, with a crown ; or through the dales 
Pour forth their endless floods of living green, 

So dense the odorous winds scarce breathe between. 
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The New World. 
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Yon rocky peaks that span the continents, 
Through realms of beauty and magnificence — 
Adown whose craggy slopes, at evening time, 
The panting sun-steeds, reeking vapory gold, 
Leap with their fiery chariot sublime, 

While wide the cloudy doors of night unfold 
With gilded pageantry and starry glow — 
Their shadows o’er the seat of empires throw: 
And through this measureless expanse of land, 
Here rivers into rivers plunging go 

With sweep majestic; and linkéd hand in hand 
The chain of lakes through silver lavers flow. 


Who here shall guide the wings of centuries r 
Along their cloudy flight with swaying force, 

And charm enthroned Dominion, as she flies 

Erratic on her swift uncertain course ? 


There Nature lies within her shining bowers 
Of beauty, dreaming with love-languid eyes 
Upon the fragrant bosoms of her flowers, 
O’er-arched by summer’s softly-breathing skies. 


From deep Atlantic to Pacific’s vast 

And bright domain, where’er the eye is cast, 
A virgin world, of most attractive charms, 
Invites the race with love’s expanded arms. 


Behold the thrones of Nature! and their king 

Is He who bade them lift their lofty heads 
Above the cloudy reach of eagle’s wing, 

Where Fancy’s giddy foot with trembling treads, 
Around whose tops the far heavens seem to cling — 
The blue Cordilleras, the wild Ozark, 

And, stretching southward to the stormy Horn, 
The fiery Andes, linked by valleys dark, 

With gilded forehead greet the glowing morn: 
And nightly, o’er the hushed Brazilian world, 
Those burning peaks their red volcanic fires, 
Through thundering craters fearfully up-hurled, 
Fling far with gleamings imminent and dire ; 
And northward thence the proud Nevada stands 
With golden foot, where shining rivers run 

In devious courses o’er the glittering sands, 
Rolling their billows toward the setting sun. 














Walk on the mountains: see the torrents flash 
From crag to crag and toss their foam, like snow, 
Upon the winds, and downward leap and dash 
Through rocky gorges to the gulfs below ! 


Song. 


Or here, within this cavern, which the day 
Has never seen, sit in the gloom and hear 
The subterranean thunder, far away, 

Of cascades pouring in an atmosphere 

Of night! Or yet again, before the sun, 
Behold Niagara, with sea-like roar 

Its solemn chorus chanting evermore, 

As if with Nature’s voices blent in one — 
The King of Grandeur on his shining throne! 


Know ye the mighty land of mountains vast, 
Around whose summits winds incessant sweep : 
Where screams the tameless eagle in the blast 
Upon his craggy throne, and gulf-ward leap 

A thousand cataracts from ledgy heights ? 

Know ye the pleasant land where valleys blush 
With conscious loveliness and green delights, 

And nooks of shady quiet in the hush 

Of breezeless evening sleep? There rivers roll 
The volumed weepings of a hundred hills 
Through blooming fields ; and on each shady knoll 
The sweetest songs and most melodious trills 

Are poured from many a joyous throat. And there 
The sky is full as blue, the sun as bright, 

The morn as lovely, and the starry night 

Unfolds its glories in as sweet an air, 

As any clime the boasting earth around. 

It is the land of Freedom! and it rings 

With heavenly voices ; there her throne is found, 
And there the minstrel wakes his lyric strings. 


sSONG. 


I caught a dove, as white 
As flake of morning light, 
And held it playfully against my face : 
It fluttered as ’t would try 
From clasp of mine to fly, 
Then softly yielded to my fond embrace. 


I caught a maiden’s hand, 
The whitest in the land, 
And held it tenderly —a precious prize: 
In fear, at once, and glee, 
She struggled to be free, 
Then nestled down and loved me with her eyes. 
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‘Tuov wert swift, O Morar, as a roe on the desert; terrible as a meteor of fire. Thy 
wrath was as the storm. But when thou didst return from war, how peaceful was thy 
brow! Thy face was like the sun after rain ; like the moon in the silence of night.’— OssIAN. 


AN aérial locomotive, at once mighty and docile, remains to be in- 
vented. The problem, which was raised in old mythologies, in legends 
of winged gods and flying artificers, as to the capacity of man to make 
a highway of the clouds, still remains to be solved. Regarded @ pri- 
ori, the air certainly seems the predestined, as it is the most delight- 
ful, passage-way between any two localities whatsoever. No where 
else is the path so buoyant, the prospect so complete, the climate so 
pure, the impediments so few. The cars and the steamers would surely 
hide their heads, and retreat to the home of the forgotten arts, if they 
should once see a balloon promenading the skies, harnessed to the 
winds, large enough to carry a whole city in its folds, and so gentle as 
to obey every touch of its master. It is complained that, thus far, 
greater speed has been attained only by diminishing the pleasure of 
travelling ; but in the air our very pastimes, as the swinging motion 
and the mountain prospect, would be combined to give delight to loco- 
motion. It is curious to contemplate the changes which would be in- 
troduced into some national affairs more momentous than travel and 
commerce. The armies and navies would, at least in part, be trans- 
ferred to the skies. Cherbourg would be but a slight defence against 
an enemy which should make its first appearance five miles aloft, and 
be able to select its own point inland on which to fall. Louis Napoleon 
would have little fear of the British Channel fleet in planning his in- 
vasion of England ; he would sail across above the range of their far- 
thest gun and drop where he pleased; but he would doubtless be wise 
enough to save a supply of his fleetest_ balloons to jump aboard of in 
case of an accident. It is possible that the balloon would soon be im- 
proved into some agency of inter-stellar communication; that a man 
with a bag-full of air to supply him might be shot across the void 
which separates us from the moon; that our able editors would have 
to add new columns to their journals to give the latest news from the 
remotest dynasties of the solar system; and that our terrestrial arts, 
and sciences, and branches of learning, which are already so yolumi- 
nous that savants are modest, and only here and there a bookseller is 
omniscient, would be swollen to such proportions as to cause the de- 
spair even of encyclopedias. 
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Two sytems of aérostation have been advanced, and have now their 
advocates. The first proposes to raise and guide an apparatus heavier 
than the volume of air which it displaces, and is analogous, therefore, 
to the flight of birds. To realize it, it is only necessary for 2 man to 
transform himself into a winged creature; to invent a machine that 
shall produce the effect of wings. The difficulties may be only of de- 
gree, but they are great nevertheless. How shall a machine attain to 
that delicacy of poise, and ease of management, which instinct gives 
to the framework of the bird? The wings, to be useful, should have 
the power of square rods or square acres of surface, and would there- 
fore be unwieldy unless folded together in some compendious way. 
Who can invent the method ? 

The second system proposes to guide a body lighter than an equal 
weight of atmospheric air, that is, a balloon. But of all the produc- 
tions of art, a balloon has thus far been the wildest and most untama- 
ble. A fantastic sprite, it has always been the fierce play-fellow of the 
winds and clouds, and has refused to enter into Ariel-like service to 
any magician. Only at his peril has a man ever intrusted himself to 
it. But the wild audacity of the present age threatens to subdue it, 
and to add the skies to the departments of nature which man may 
visit and set his foot upon. Though aérial navigation is still problem- 
atical in all its details, there are probably fewer persons now than ever 
before who affirm that insurmountable difficulties make it an absolute 
impossibility. 

Among the oldest of traditions are stories of attempts at imitating 
the fligbt of birds; thus Dedalus, who was the greatest artist of his 
time, was reputed to have flown across the Egean. The Greek geo- 
meter Archytas devised a wooden flying dove, which rose into the air, 
balanced itself, and flew about, impelled by some subtile ether with 
which it was filled. In the thirteenth century, Roger Bacon is said to 
have invented a machine which diminished the weight of a man, and 
enabled him to move and guide himself in the air like a bird. In the 
fourteenth century, Albert of Saxony, an Augustine monk, maintained 
the practicability of balloon navigation, and recommended that bal- 
loons be constructed air-tight, and that no air be admitted into them ; 
‘for by the admission of air they would be made to descend, as a ship 
sinks downward by admission of water.’ Two centuries later the Por- 
tuguese Mendoza, and the German Schott, occupied themselves with 
similar speculations, and conceived the project of an aérial ship, with 
sails, oars, and rudder. The alchemists Cardan, Fabry, and others, 
thought that the rarefaction of air by heat would prove of advantage 
in making a flying-machine. In 1670 the Jesuit Lana proposed a bal- 
loon made of very thin copper-plate, from which all the air should be 
extracted, and which would thus become lighter than the atmosphere, 
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Four of these, he calculated, would bear up an immense vehicle for 
travel and transport. Though he affirmed that he only doubted of the 
success of the plan from fear that Gop would not permit any invention 
to be made that would so endanger civil government, it was yet shown, 
a little later, that if copper were reduced to the necessary thinness it 
would be unable to resist the external pressure of the air. 

The discovery of hydrogen gas in the latter half of the last century 
introduced a new era in the projects and progress of ballooning. The 
French engineers, the brothers Montgolfier, were however baffled in 
their attempts to confine this subtle gas, and sent up in 1783 at Anno- 
nay, in France the first well-accredited balloon, which contained only 
heated air, maintained in a state of rarefaction by a constant fire. 
They soon after transferred the experiment to Paris, where a sheep was 
carried up and brought down again safely. The invention became a 
matter of European interest. Dr. Franklin affirmed that it was the 
birth of a child whose future could not be predicted ; and numerous 
imitations and improvements were attempted. The defect of the 
montgolfieres, as the balloons filled with rarefied air were called, was 
the great magnitude which had to be given them to acquire sufficient 
power, the heated air being only two or three times lighter than the 
atmospheric air. M. Charles succeeded in inventing a canvas that 
would hold hydrogen gas, and within a year sent up a hydrogen balloon 
which rose with tnprecedented velocity till it was lost in the clouds. 
As yet no one had trusted himself to the mercies of the invention ; 
quadrupeds were the first aérial voyagers, but in the same year the 
Marquis d’Arlandes and M. Pilatre de Rosier rose in a car attached to 
a montgolfiere, ascended to a height of three thousand feet, crossed 
over Paris, and in twenty-five minutes landed safely. M. Charles 
quickly followed in a hydrogen balloon, started from the garden 
of the Tuileries, rose seven thousand feet, and descended after a few 
minutes at a distance of nine leagues. The experiment was deemed 
so hazardous that the king forbade a repetition of it. In 1785 the 
daring Pilitre de Rosier, the first who had ventured to follow a bal- 
loon into the air, lost his life with a companion in an attempted voyage 
from Boulogne across the channel. The balloon took fire, and he fell 
from a height of three thousand feet. In 1804 Gay-Lussac ascended 
at Paris to a height of twenty-three thousand feet, the greatest yet 
attained. 

Balloons were now common in Italy and England, as well as 
France. The most brilliant voyages in Italy were by Mme. Blanchard, 
whose husband was also a distinguished aéronant. Her ascensions 
were witnessed by throngs at Rome, Naples, Turin, and the principal 
cities of France. In 1819 she set out at ten o’clock in the evening on 
her sixty-seventh ascension from the Tivoli in Paris. Her balloon was 
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beautifully illuminated, and after reaching a considerable height she 
began to discharge fire-works around her. Soon her balloon was seen 
to be in flames, and while many of the spectators fainted, amid the 
murmuring cries of the capital which was watching her exploit, she 
fell head downward upon one of the houses, breaking through its roof. 
Another Italian aéronaut was dashed to pieces in an ascent at Copen- 
hagen in 1851. 

The most successful of recent English aeronauts has been Mr 
Green, who in 1836 crossed with the great Nassau balloon from the 
Vauxhall Gardens, London, to Weilburg, in the Duchy of Nassau, 
being eighteen hours in the air. Mr. Cocking was his associate, and 
2 victim in 1836 to the parachute. His parachute was inverted, and 
he fell through three thousand five hundred feet in the time of one and 
a half minutes, descending the last sixty feet in a single second. In 
1852 Mme. Poitevin was prohibited from ascending at the Cremorne 
Gardens on horses, and as ‘ Europa on a bull,’ on the ground of cruelty 
to animals, 

Though several propositions have recently been made for guiding 
balloons, none of them have seemed to give any adequate protection 
against the winds, Possibly the demonstration furnished by the late 
American aérial voyage from St. Louis to Lake Ontario of the existence 
of currents at different altitudes which may be made available for dif- 
ferent directions will provide the key to right motion in the skies. 

Blanchard was the first who made any attempt to give a course to a 
balloon other than that of the winds, previous aéronauts having aimed 
at nothing more than to go up and to get back to the earth some time 
and some where. His machine might be described as either a bird- 
shaped boat or a boat-shaped bird, and it also bore much resemblance 
toafish. It had ten large wings, which might also be called either 
oars, sails, or fins, and his anomalous apparatus, when exhibited in 
Paris in 1783, attracted general attention, and was visited by the two 
brothers of the king, who promised to reward him liberally if success- 
ful. His preparations were completed within a year, and on the second 
of March, 1784, he sailed or flew or began to swim upward from the 
Champs de Mars, displaying a banner inscribed with Sic itur ad astra ; 
he crossed the Seine at an immense height, and returned safely. In 
1785 he guided his balloon over the British Channel (in French La 
Manche,) and was therefore styled by the wits Don Quichote de la 
Manche. He ascended afterward from the principal cities of Europe, 
was every where welcomed with triumph, and was the theme of in- 
numerable epigrams, but never established that he had any other 
power over the winds than that derived from his weather-wise shrewd- 
ness. In 1796 he came to New-York, and made here his forty-sixth 
aérial voyage. 
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The system of wings or sails was tried with divers variations by his 
successors, but no one was able to make them the masters and not the 
slaves of the winds. A much later and perhaps more promising at- 
tempt is that of M. Transon. His object was to avail himself of the 
aérial currents moving in different directions, and he had therefore 
connected with his principal balloon others of smaller size, which he 
sent up to higher altitudes, and all together forming a free system in 
the air would move in the direction of the current into which the 
balloonist threw the largest quantity of his superficial surface. This 
method has not yet been abandoned, and it is possible that a team may 
thus be established, the vehicle remaining constantly at a given altitude 
and the horses rising or falling from current to current, aiming always 
to keep a true general direction. 

In 1852 M. Giffard made an ascent in France in a machine which 
had more or less gubernatorial power by means of sails and a rudder, 
which were worked by steam. An Archimedean balloon, combining 
paddle-wheels and a motive power on the principle of the screw-pro- 
peller, was invented in England in 1856. One of the latest inventions 
is that a model of which has lately been exhibited by Lord Carling- 
ford, which is at once boat, fish, bird, steam-ship, and screw-propeller, 
and combines in its manufacture almost every mechanical art and 
principle. It has not been attempted to realize it, and perhaps nobody 
but the designer has ever yet studied out the model. It is described 
by himself as ‘ something in the shape of a boat, extremely light, with 
one wheel in front and two behind, having two wings slightly concave 
fixed to its sides, and sustained by laths of a half-hollow form, pressing 
against them and communicating their pressure through the body of 
the chariot from one wing to the other, and supported by cords whose 
force, acting on two hoops nearly of an oval shape, hold the wings 
firmly in their position, using a force that cannot be less than ten tons, 
on the principle of corded musical instruments. The aérial chariot is 
provided with a tail that can be raised or lowered at pleasure, and 
which serves for giving an elevated or declining position, and worked 
by a cord that communicates into the interior of the chariot, which is 
drawn forward by an aérial screw of the perfect form of a screw- 
propeller.’ 
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A wWEATHERCOCK which for a while 
Has turned about with every blast, 

Grown old, and destitute of oil, 

Rusts to a point and stays at last. 
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The Empty Cup. 
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I nap a tiny silver cup, 
A jewel rich and rare ; 

And I said: No maid shall drink from my cup 
But the lassie with golden hair: 

The loveliest lass in all the land — 
In a land of maidens fair. 


LULILLIE was the lassie’s name: 
The lass with the love-lit eye 

That thrilled my heart to its very core 
Whene’er I passed her by: 

The maiden true, whose eyes of blue 
Would shame the azure sky. 


I met her at the crystal spring, 
Where the sparkling waters flow, 

In the blush and bloom of summer-time — 
In the morning’s rosy glow: 

When the birds were warbling up above, 
And the flowers were glad below: 


When all above sweet notes of love 
Did greet the rosy morn, 

And the loving breeze sighed through the trees, 
And kissed the growing corn ; 

At that radiant hour rich thoughts of love 
In my own lone heart were born. 


LULILLIE stood by the musical spring, 
In a halo of light arrayed, 

And if ever a fairy walked the earth, 
LULitiikz, the beautiful maid, 

Was a fairy then, as the zephyrs soft 
With her golden tresses played. 


I kneeled and filled my jeweled cup 
From the bubbling, silvery stream, 

And gave it to her lily-hand, 
As I saw the love-light beam 

From her radiant eyes, more glorious far 
Than the starlet’s nightly gleam : 


And I said, as she placed it to her lip, 
‘Lutixiig, the cup is thine ; 

If thou drink that draught, a token it is 
Thou wilt forever be mine: 

If thou sip the tiniest, sparkling drop, 
It shall quench my thirst with thine.’ 


With a beauteous grace she turned her head, 
I scarcely dared look up: 
I felt that my face was burning red, 
And I scarcely dared look up: 
‘Look! look!’ with a modest blush, she said, 
And I saw the empty cup! 


25 
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THE ROMANCE OF A POOR YOUNG MAN. 


Sursum corda! (Lift up your hearts.) 


August 26th. 

Tuat day, that single day which I besought, was not given to 
me. My short weakness had not long to wait for its expiation, which 
will be a long one. How had I forgotten it? In the moral, as in the 
physical order, there are laws which we never transgress with impu- 
nity, and whose certain effects form in this world the permanent in- 
tervention of what we call Providence. A weak and great man, 
writing with an almost insensate hand the gospel of a sage, said of 
those very passions which formed his wretchedness, his opprobrium, 
and his genius: ‘ All passions are good, when you remain master of 
them ; all are bad, when you let them hold you in subjection” What 
is forbidden us by nature, is to extend our attachments beyond our 
strength ; what is forbidden us by reason, is to wish for what we can 
not obtain; what is forbidden us by conscience, is not to be tempted, 
but to let ourselves be overcome by temptation. To have passions, 
or not to have them, does not depend on us; it depends on us to 
govern them. All feelings of which we have the mastery, are lawful ; 
all those which have the mastery of us, are criminal. 

Set thy heart only on the beauty which does not perish ; let thy con- 
dition limit thy desires ; let thy duties go before thy passions; extend 
the law of necessity to moral things , learn what may be taken away 
from thee; learn to leave all when virtue bids it! Yes, such is the 
law ; I knew it; I violated it; Iam punished. Nothing more just. 

I had scarcely set foot in the clouds of this mad love, when I was 
violently hurled down, and I have hardly regained, after five days, 
the necessary courage to relate the almost ridiculous circumstances of 
my fall. Mme. Laroque and her daughter had gone in the morning 
to pay a fresh visit to Mme. de Saint Cast, and then to bring back 
Mme. Aubry. I found Mile. Hélouin alone at the chateau. I brought 
her a quarter’s salary ; for though my duties leave me in general an 
entire stranger to the interior management and discipline of the house, 
the ladies desired, doubtless out of consideration for Mlle. Caroline 
and for me, that her moneys and mine should be an exception, and be 
paid by my hand. The young lady was in the little boudoir adjoining 
the drawing-room. She received me with a pensive sweetness that 
touched me. I felt just then that fulness of heart which disposes one 
to trustfulness and kindness. I resolved, like a true Don Quixote, to 
extend a helping hand to the poor isolated girl. ‘ Mademoiselle, I 
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said suddenly, ‘you have withdrawn your friendship from me, but 
mine has remained entirely true to you; will you let me give you a 
proof of it ?? 

She looked at me and murmured a timid yes, 

‘Well, my poor child, you are ruining yourself.’ 

She rose abruptly. ‘ You saw me that night in the park?’ she 
cried, 

*Yes, Mademoiselle.’ 

She took a step toward me, and said: ‘ Monsieur Maxime, I swear 
to you that I am an honest girl!” 

‘I believe it, Mademoiselle ; but I am bound to tell you that in this 
little romance, very innocent doubtless on your part, but perhaps less 
so on the other side, you are very seriously risking your honor and 
your peace. I beg you to think of it, and I beg you at the same time 
to be very well assured that no one save yourself shall ever hear a 
word on the subject from my mouth.’ 

I was going to withdraw; she sank on her knees near a sofa, and 
burst out sobbing, her forehead resting on my hand, which she had 
taken. I had but a short while ago seen more beautiful and worthier 
tears flow, but still I was moved. ‘ Let us see, my dear young lady,’ 
I said, ‘it is not too late, is it?’ She shook her head strongly. ‘ Well, 
my dear child, take courage. We shall come out of it all right. What 
can I do for you, tell me? Is there in this man’s hands any pledge, 
any token, that I can demand of him for you? Command my services 
as if I were your brother, 

She gave up my hand angrily. ‘ Ah! how hard you are!’ she said. 
‘You speak of saving me; it is you who are ruining me! After pre- 
tending to love me, you repelled me; you have driven me to humilia- 
tion and despair. You are the sole cause of whatever happens!’ 

‘Mademoiselle, you are not just; I never pretended to love you; I 
had a very sincere affection for you, which I still feel. I confess that 
your beauty, your wit, and your talents, give you a perfect right to 
expect from those who live near you something more than brotherly 
friendship; but my position in the world, and the family duties that 
devolve on me, did not allow me to pass that limit with you, without 
failing in uprightness. I tell you plainly I think you are charming, 
and I assure you that in restraining my feelings toward you within 
the bonds that my duty prescribed, I was not without merit. I see 
nothing so hnmiliating to you in that, Mademoiselle; it might much 
more justly humiliate you to be very resolutely loved by a man who 
is very resolute not to marry you.’ 

She gave me a malicious look. ‘What do you know about it? All 
men are not fortune-hunters.’ 

‘Ah! do you happen to be a malicious little lady, Mlle. Hélouin ?? 
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I said very calmly. ‘That being the case, I have the honor to wish 
you good-by.’ 

‘Monsieur Maxime!’ she cried, suddenly rushing forward to stop 
me. ‘Forgive me! Have pity onme! Alas! understand me, I am 
so unhappy! Picture to yourself what can be the thoughts of a poor 
creature like me, cruelly endowed with a heart, a soul, an intellect, and 
who can use them all only to suffer and to hate! What is my life? 
what is my future? My life is the feeling of my poverty, continually 
strengthened by all the refinements of the luxury that surrounds me! 
My future will be regret and bitter weeping some day, for even this 
life, this slave’s life, odious as it is! You speak of my youth, my wit, 
my talents. Ah! would that I had never any other talent than that 
of breaking stones on the road! I should be happier! My talents! 
I shall have passed the best part of my life in adorning another woman 
with them, that she might become beautiful, and yet more adored and 
more insolent! And when the purest of my blood shall have passed into 
the veins of this doll, she will go away on the arm of a happy husband, 
to take her part in the fairest scenes of life; while I, alone, old, and 
neglected, shall go and die in some corner, with the pension of a lady’s 
maid. What have I done to heaven, to destiny, tell me? Why is it 
I, rather than these women? Am I not as good as they are? If I 
am bad, it is unhappiness, it is injustice that has ulcerated my soul. 
I was born like them, perhaps more than they, to be good, loving, and 
charitable. Oh! benefits cost so little when one is rich, and beneyo- 
lence is easy to those who are happy! If I were in their place, and 
they in mine, they, they would hate me—asI hate them! You can 
not love your masters! Ah! what I tell you is horrible, is it not ? 
I know it well, and that is what undoes me. I feel my abject position, 
and blush at it; and I keep it! Alas! you will despise me now more 
than ever, Sir; you whom I should have loved so much, if you had 
allowed it! you who might have restored to me all that I have lost, 
hope, peace, goodness, self-respect! Ah! there was a moment when 
I thought myself saved, When I had for the first time a thought of 
happiness, of a future, of pride. Unhappy that I am!’ She had 
seized my two hands; she bowed her head upon them, her long curls 
floating round it, and wept madly. 

* My dear child, I said to her, ‘I understand better than any one 
the annoyance and bitterness of your condition: but let me tell you 
that you add to it greatly, by cherishing in your heart the melancholy 
feelings which you have just expressed to me. All this is very ugly. 
I will not conceal it from you, and you will end by deserving the full 
rigor of your destiny; but come, your imagination exaggerates its 
rigor strangely. At present, whatever you may say about it, you are 
treated here on the footing of a friend; and I see nothing in the 
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future to hinder you from leaving this house on the arm of a happy 


husband, 


As for myself, I shall all my life be grateful to you for your 


affection ; but I wish to tell you once more, for the last time on this 
subject, that 1 have duties to which I belong, and I will not and can 
not marry.’ 

She looked at me suddenly. 

‘I do not see what Mile. Marguérite’s name has to do here.’ 

She threw back with one hand her hair, which was overspreading 
her countenance, and stretching the other toward me with a men- 
acing gesture, she said in a dull voice: ‘ You love her! or rather you 
love her fortune; but you shall not have it!’ 

‘ Mademoiselle Hélouin !? 

‘Ah!’ she continued, ‘you are pretty much of a child, if you thought 
to deceive a woman who had the madness to love you! 
your maneeuvres plainly, I warn you! 
I was not far off when Mlle. de Porhoét repeated to Mme. Laroque 
your wily confidence 

‘What! you listen at doors, Mademoiselle ? ’ 

‘I care little for your insults. 
and that soon. 
Champcey, and I offer you my compliments upon it. 
beautifully the little part of disinterestedness and reserve, that your 
friend Laubépin did not fail to recommend to you when he sent you 


here. 


‘Not even Marguérite ?’ she said. 


Besides, I know who you are. 





Moreover, I will avenge myself, 
Ah! you are certainly very clever, Monsieur de 
You have played 


He knew with whom you had to do. He knew well enough 


the absurd mania of this beautiful girl! 
secured your prey, do n’t you? 
source is more or less pure, they say, but which would still do very 
well to put fresh plaster on a Marquisate, and fresh gilding on an 
escutcheon. 
I swear that you shall not wear your mask another day, and this is the 
hand that shall tear it off.’ 

* Mademoiselle Hélouin, it is high time to put an end to this scene, 
for we are bordering on the melo-dramatic. 
game for me to forstall you in the field of tale-bearing and calumny ; 
but you can descend into it in full security, for I give you my word 
that I shall not follow you there. 

I left the unhappy creature with a deep feeling of disgust, but also 
of pity. Although I had always suspected that the best-endowed or- 
ganization might, in the very proportion of its gifts, be irritated and 
distorted in the equivocal and mortifying position that Mlle. Hélouin 
holds here; my imagination had not been able to sound the abyss of 
gall just opened before my eyes. 
can hardly conceive a kind of life that subjects a human soul to more 
venomous temptations, that is more capable of developing and sharp- 


You think you have already 
Some good millions, of which the 


Well, you may give up the idea from this moment; for 


You have made it a fair 


And so, your servant.’ 


Certainly, when you think of it, you 
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ening in one’s heart the covetousness of envy, of raising the revolt of 
pride at every moment, of exasperating all the natural vanities and 
jealousies of a woman. It can not be doubted that the greatest num- 
ber of the unhappy girls whose destitution or talents have set them 
apart for this employment, so honorable in itself, escape by the moder- 
ation of their feelings, or, with God’s help, by the firmness of their 
principles, the lamentable emotions against which Mile. Hélouin has 
not been able to secure herself; but the trial is terrible. For my own 
part, the thought had sometimes occurred to me that my sister might 
be destined by our misfortune to enter some rich family as a governess ; 
and I now took an oath, whatever future might be in store for us, 
rather to share with Helen in the poorest garret the bitterest bread 
of toil, than ever to allow her to sit down at the poisoned banquet of 
this wealthy and hateful servitude. 

Still, if I was firmly determined to leave a clear field to Mile. Hélouin, 
and on no account to enter myself into the recriminations of a degrad- 
ing contest, I could not look without disquiet at the probable conse- 
quences of the war which had been declared against me. I was plainly 
threatened in every thing where I am most sensitive, in my love and 
in my honor. Possessed of the secret of my life and the secret of my 
heart, mingling truth and falsehood with the skill of her sex, Mile. 
Hélouin could easily present my conduct under a suspicious light, and 
turn against me the very precautions, the very instincts of my delicacy, 
so as to lend to my simplest proceedings the color of premeditated 
intrigue. It was impossible for me to know exactly what turn her 
malevolence would take; but I trusted in her, and was certain she 
would make no mistake in the choice of her means. She knew better 
than any one the weak points of the imaginations she wished to im- 
press. She possessed, over the minds of Mile. Marguérite and her 
mother, the natural power of dissimulation over frankness, of cunning 
over candor; she enjoyed with them all the confidence that arises from 
long habit and daily intimacy, and her masters, as she called them, 
were far from suspecting, under the exterior of graceful amiability 4nd 
obsequious attention, in which she wraps herself with consummate art, 
the existence of the frenzied pride and ingratitude that are preying 
upon that wretched soul. It was too probable that so sure and skil- 
ful a band would pour its poison with full success into hearts thus pre- 
pared for it. It is true Mlle. Hélouin might be afraid, in yielding to 
her resentment, of placing Mile. Marguérite’s hand once more in that 
of M. de Bévallan, and of hastening forward a marriage that would be 
the ruin of her own ambition; but I knew that a woman’s hatred cal- 
culates nothing, and risks every thing. I expected then the promptest 
and blindest of vengeance on her part, and I was right. 

I passed in painful anxiety the hours that [had intended for sweeter 
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thoughts. All the poignancy that dependence can cause in a proud 
heart, all the bitterness that suspicion can cause in an upright con- 
science, all the pain that contempt can cause in a loving heart —I felt it 
all. In my worse days, my cup of adversity had never been more full. 
Still I tried to work as usual. Toward five o’clock I went to the 
chateau. The ladies had returned in the afternoon. I found in the 
drawing-room Mile. Marguérite, Mme. Aubry, and M. de Beévallan, 
with two or three passing guests. Mlle. Marguérite seemed not to 
notice my presence; she continued conversing with M. de Bévallan in 
an animated tone unusual to her. They were speaking of an extem- 
pore ball that was to take place that very evening at a neighboring 
chateau. She was to go there with her mother, and she pressed 
M. de Bévallan to accompany them; he excused himself on the ground 
that he had left home in the morning before receiving the invitation, 
and that his dress was not suitable. Mlle. Marguérite persisted with 
an affectionate, eager coquettishness, at which he himself seemed sur- 
prised; and told him that he certainly still had time to go back home, 
dress, and return to take them. A nice little dinner should be kept 
for him. M. de Beévallan objected that all his carriage-horses were 
sick, and that he could not come on horseback in ball-dress, ‘ Well 
then!’ Mile. Marguérite returned, ‘ you shall be driven in the buggy.’ 
At the same time she, for the first time, turned her eyes toward me, 
and covering me with a look in which I saw the thunderbolt breaking 
out, she said in a short, commanding tone: ‘ Monsieur Odiot, go and 
tell them to put to the horse!” 

This servile order was so different from those usually addressed to 
me here, and from what I may be thought disposed to obey, that the 
attention and curiosity of the most indifferent were immediately 
aroused. There was an embarrassed silence. M. de Bevallan cast an 
astonished glance on Mile. Marguérite, then looked at me, assumed a 
serious look, and rose. If they looked for any mad display of anger, 
they were deceived. True, the insulting words which had just fallen 
on my ear, from so beautiful, so beloved, and so barbarous a mouth, 
had penetrated wth the chill of death to the deepest fountains of my 
life; and I doubt whether a blade of steel, finding its way through my 
heart, would have caused me a worse sensation: but I was never so 
calm. The bell which Mme. Laroque is in the habit of using to sum- 
mon her attendants, was on a table within my reach; I pressed my 
finger on the spring. A servant entered almost immediately. I be- 
lieve I said to him: 

‘Mile. Marguérite has some orders to give you.’ 

At these words, which she heard in a kind of stupor, the young girl 
violently made a sign in the negative with her head, and dismissed the 
servant. I made great haste to leave the room, for I was stifling there : 
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but I could not withdraw before the attitude of provocation which M. 
de Bévallan then assumed. 

‘Upon my word,’ he muttered, ‘ this is something very peculiar.’ 

I pretended not to hear him, Mlle. Marguérite said two words 
abruptly to him in a whisper. 

‘I bow to your wish, Mademoiselle,’ he returned in a higher tone, 
‘only allow me to express the regret which I feel at not having the 
right to interfere.’ 

I immediately rose. ‘Monsieur de Bévallan,’ I said, standing with- 
in two paces of him, ‘that regret is quite superfluous, for if I did not 
think it my duty to obey Mademoiselle’s orders, I am entirely at yours, 
and [ shall await them.’ 

‘Very well, Sir, very well, nothing better,’ replied M. de Bévallan, 
gracefully waving his hand to reassure the women. 

We bowed to each other, and I went out. 

I dined alone in my tower, waited on as usual by poor Alain, whom 
the rumors of the servants’ hall had doubtless informed of what had 
taken place; for he did not cease to fix upon me piteous looks, heav- 
ing deep sighs at intervals, and, contrary to his custom, keeping a 
gloomy silence. Only, in reply to my question, he informed me that 
the ladies had decided not to go to the ball that evening. 

My brief repast over, I set my papers in a little order, and wrote 
two words to M. Laubépin. Under any circumstances, I recommended 
Helen to his care. The idea of the neglect in which I should leave 
her, in case of accident, wounded my heart, without shaking the least 
in the world my immovable principles. I may be wrong, but I have 
always thought that, in our modern society, honor is at the top of the 
whole hierarchy of duties. It supplies the place now-a-days of so many 
half-obliterated virtues in men’s consciences, so many half-dead beliefs ; 
it plays in the present condition of society, so much the part of a 
guardian deity, that it will never enter my mind to weaken its rights, 
to discuss its decrees, or to lower its obligations. Honor, in its indefi- 
nite character, is something superior to law and morality : we do not 
reason it out, we feel it. Itisareligion. If we no longer have the 
foolishness of the cross, let us keep the foolishness of honor ! 

Moreover, there is no feeling deeply planted in the human soul, that 
is not sanctioned by reason, if you think of it. Better at all hazards 
is a daughter or a wife alone in the world, than protected by a brother 
or a husband dishonored. 

I was every moment expecting a message from M. de Bévallan. I 
was preparing to call upon the collector of the borough, who is a young 
officer wounded in the Crimea, and ask his aid, when some one knocked 
at my door. It was M. de Bévallan himself who came in. His coun- 
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tenance expressed, with a slight shade of embarrassment, a sort of 
open, joyful good-humor. 

‘Sir, he said, while I looked at him with a very lively surprise, 
‘this is a somewhat irregular proceeding ; but, upon my word, I have 
seen service which puts my courage above suspicion, thank God! On 
the other hand, I have occasion to feel this evening a happiness which 
leaves no room for hostility or rancor, Lastly, 1 am obeying orders 
which must now be more sacred to me than ever. In short, I come 
to give you my hand,’ 

I bowed gravely, and took his hand. 

‘ Now,’ said he, taking a seat, ‘ here I am very much at ease to dis- 
charge the duties of my embassy. Mlle. Marguérite, Sir, just now, 
in a moment of abstraction, gave you some instructions which certainly 
were not proper for your position. Your feelings were very justly 
hurt, we acknowledge; and the ladies have charged me to make you 
accept their regret. They would be in despair if this momentary 
mistake should deprive them of your good offices, of which they 
appreciate the full value, and should dissolve a relation on which they 
set an infinite price. For myself, Sir, I have this evening acquired, to 
my great joy, the right to join my request to that of the ladies: the 
wishes I long ago formed, have just been gratified, and I shall be per- 
sonally obliged to you if you will not mingle with the happy recollec- 
tions of this evening the recollection of a separation which would be 
at once prejudicial and painful to the family into which I have the 
honor to enter,’ 

‘Sir, said I, ‘I can not but be very sensible to the testimony which 
you are so good as to give me, in the name of those ladies and in your 
own. You will forgive me if I do not at once reply by a formal deter- 
mination, which would require more freedom of mind than I can yet 
feel.’ 

‘You will at least allow me,’ said M. de Bévallan, ‘to carry away 
a good hope. Come, Sir, as the opportunity now offers, let us break 
forever any shadow of coolness that may have existed between us. 
For my own part, I am strongly disposed that way. In the first place, 
Madame Laroque, though without giving up a secret that does not 
belong to her, has not left me unaware that the most honorable cireum- 
stances are concealed under the species of mystery with which you 
surround yourself. Then I owe you gratitude on my own account: I 
know that you were recently consulted on the subject of my preten- 
sions to the hand of Mile. Laroque, and that I can flatter myself on 
your estimate of me.’ 

‘Indeed, Sir, I do not think I have deserved 

‘Oh! I know,’ he returned, laughing, ‘that you were not insanely 
fluent in my favor; ‘but at any rate you did meno harm, I even 
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admit that you gave proof of true sagacity. You said that if Mile. 
Marguérite would not be absolutely happy with me, she would not be 
unhappy either. Now the prophet Daniel could not have spoken 
better. The fact is, that the dear child would not be absolutely happy 
with any one, because she could not find in the whole world a husband 
who would speak to her in verse from morning to night. There are 
none such! [am not a man of that calibre, any more than another, I 
admit ; but, as you in fact did me the honor to say, I am an upright 
man. When we know each other better, you will certainly have no 
doubt of it. Iam not a wicked devil; I ama good sort of fellow. 
Good heavens, I have my faults; above all, I have had them! I have 
loved pretty women — there, [ cannot deny it! But what! that isa 
proof that one has a good heart. Besides, I am now in port; and I am 
even delighted at it; because — between ourselves — I was beginning 
to grow a little rusty. In short, for the future I will think of nothing 
but my wife and children. Therefore I conclude with you, that Mar- 
gueérite will be perfectly happy, that is to say, as much as she can be 
in this world, with a head like hers; for I am sure [ shall be charming, 
I shall refuse her nothing, and even anticipate her wishes. But if she 
were to ask me for the moon and stars, I cannot go and hook them 
down to please her, the thing is impossible! And so, my dear friend, 
your hand once more!’ 

I gave it to him. Herose. ‘There, I hope you will stay with us 
now. Come, clear that forehead of yours alittle. We will make 
your life as agreeable as can be; but devil take it, you must help a 
little! You take pleasure in your sadness. You live, if you will allow 
me the expression, exactly like an owl. You are a kind of Spaniard 
that one never sees! Shake off this, come! You are young, and a 
handsome fellow ; you have wit and talents; take advantage of all these 
things somewhat. Come, why should you not pay some court to little 
Hélouin? It would amuse you. She is agreeable, and would do very 
well. But, the deuce! I am somewhat forgetting my promotion to 
high dignities! Well, good-by, Monsieur Maxime; we shall see you 
to-morrow, shall we not ?’ 

‘To-morrow, certainly.’ 

And this upright man — who, on his side, is a kind of Spaniard that 
one often sees — left me to my reflections. 


October 1st, 
A sINGuLAR occurrence! Although its consequences have been 
hitherto none of the happiest, it has done me good. After the rude 
blow that had struck, I remained as if stunned with grief. This has 
at least restored to me the feeling of existence, and for the first time 
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in three long weeks, I have the courage to open these sheets, and take 
up my pen again. 

Every satisfaction being given me, I thought I had no longer any cause 
to throw up, at least abruptly, a position with advantages that after 
all are necessary to me, and for which I should have great difficulty in 
finding an equivalent at a day’s notice. The prospect of the merely 
personal sufferings which remained to be met, and which I had more- 
over brought on myself by my own weakness, could not authorize me 
to flee from duties in which my own interests are not the ones con- 
cerned. Besides, I did not mean Mile. Marguérite to be able to 
interpret my sudden retreat as vexation at losing a rich match, and I 
made it a point of honor to show an impassible front, even to the 
steps of the altar; as for the heart, she should not see that. Briefly, 
I contented myself with writing word to M. Laubeépin that certain 
aspects of my situation might at any moment become unendurable, 
and that I was eagerly desirous for some less highly paid and more 
independent employment. 

The next day I presented myself at the chateau, where M. de 
Bevallan welcomed me cordially. I saluted the ladies as naturally as 
I could. Of course there was no explanation. Mme, Laroque seemed 
to me agitated and pensive; Mile. Marguérite a little excited still, but 
polite. As for Mile. Hélouin, she was very pale, and kept her eyes 
bent on her embroidery. The poor girl had not cause to congratulate 
herself excessively on the final result of her diplomacy. True, she 
tried from time to time to dart at the triumphant M. de Bévallan a 
look full of disdain and threatening; but in that stormy atmosphere, 
which would have tolerably discomposed a novice, M. de Bévallan 
breathed, moved, and flew about with the most perfect composure. 
This supreme self-command plainly irritated Mlle. Heélouin, but at the 
same time it subdued her. Still, but for the risk of ruining herself 
along with her accomplice, I do not doubt she would have done him 
immediately, and with more justice, a service similar to that with 
which she had obliged me the day before; but it was probable that, 
by yielding to her jealous rage and confessing her ungrateful duplicity, 
she would only ruin herself, and she had sense enough to see it. M. 
de Bévallan, in fact, was not the man to have pushed an affair with 
her, without reserving for himself a strict defence, which he would use 
with merciless coolness, Mlle. Hélouin might say to herself with truth 
that they had yesterday believed, on her bare word, her otherwise 
lying accusations; but she was not unaware that a lie which flatters or 
wounds the heart, finds credence more readily than a truth that isa 
matter of indifference. She resigned herself, therefore, not, I suppose, 
without feeling bitterly that the weapons of treason sometimes turn 
against the hand that uses them. 
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Throughout that and the following days I was subjected to a kind 
of torture which I had foreseen, but of which I had not been able to 
calculate all the bitter details. The marriage was fixed to take place 
ina month. All the preparations had to be made in haste and without 
delay. Mme. Prevost’s bouquets came regularly every morning. The 
laces, stuffs, and jewels then flowed in, and were exhibited every 
evening in the drawing-room before the eyes of busy and jealous 
friends, I was obliged to give my opinion and advice on every thing. 
Mile. Marguerite asked for them with a sort of cruel affectation. I 
obeyed with a good grace; then returned to my tower, and taking 
from a secret drawer the little torn handkerchief that I had saved at 
the peril of my life, I wiped my eyes with it. Still this weakness! 
But what can I do? I loveher! ‘Treachery, enmity, irreparable 
misunderstandings, her pride and my own, separate us forever: be it 
so! but nothing shall hinder my heart from being full of her in life and 
death. 

Meanwhile, a mocking demon whispered in my ear, that, according 
to all the foresight of human wisdom, Marguérite would find more 
peace and real happiness in the moderate friendship of a reasonable 
husband, than she could have met with in the passionate attachment 
of the romantic lover. Is it then true? Is it then possible? I do 
not believe it! She will have peace; good! but after all, peace is not 
the last word of life, not the highest symbol of happiness. If absence 
of suffering and petrifaction of the heart sufficed to make one happy, too 
many people would be happy, who do not deserve it. By dint of 
prosaic reasoning, we come at last to slander Gop, and to degrade His 
work. Gop gives peace to the dead, passion to the living! Yes, 
there is in life, by the side of the vulgarity of common and daily in- 
terests, from which I am not childish enough to pretend to escape, 
there is poetry allowed — what do I say?— commanded! It is the 
part of the soul that is endowed with immortality. This soul must 
of necessity feel itself and arouse itself at times, were it by transports 
that go beyond reality, were it by aspirations that go beyond possi- 
bility, were it by tempests or by tears. Yes, there is a suffering more 
valuable than happiness, or rather, which is happiness itself; the suffer- 
ing of a living creature which knows all the troubles of the heart and 
all the phantasms of the brain, and shares in these noble tortures with 
a steadfast heart and kindred thoughts! There lies the romance 
which every one has the right, and, to speak plainly, the duty to work 
out in his life, if he bears the name of man and wishes to prove his 
claim to it. To return: this much boasted peace itself, the poor child 
will not possess. Let the marriage of two sluggish hearts and two 
frozen imaginations beget the repose of annihilation, I am quite 
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willing ; but the union of life and death cannot be maintained without 
horrible constraint and perpetual laceration. 

In the midst of this internal misery, which redoubled in intensity 
every day, I found a little relief only with my poor and aged friend, 
Mile. de Porhoét. She did not know, or pretended not to know, the 
state of my heart; but, in veiled allusions, perhaps unintended, she 
passed lightly over my bleeding wounds the delicate and skilful hand 
of a woman. There is moreover in that soul, living emblem as it is 
of sacrifice and resignation, and already seeming to hover above the 
earth, a seclusion, a calmness, and a gentle firmness which communi 
cated themselves to me. It made me understand her harmless mania, 
and even join in it with a sort of childishness. Leaning over my 
sketch-book, I shut myself up with her for long hours in her cathe- 
dral, and I breathed in it for a moment the vague odors of an ideal 
serenity. 

Nevertheless, as the fatal time drew near, Mile. Marguérite lost the 
feverish vivacity which had seemed to animate her from the day on 
which the marriage had been definitely arranged. She fell back, at 
least now and then, into her old familiar attitude of passive indolence 
and gloomy dreaming. I even caught her looks once or twice fixed 
on me with a kind of unusual perplexity. Mme. Laroque, on her part, 
often looked at me with an air of disquiet and indecision, as if she at 
the same time wished and feared to enter on some painful subject of 
conversation with me. The day before yesterday, I happened to be 
alone with her in the drawing-room, Mlle. Hélouin having suddenly 
gone out to give some order. The indifferent talk, in which we were 
engaged, ceased in a moment, as if by a secret agreement; after a 
short silence, Mme. Laroque said to me in a searching tone: ‘ You 
place your confidences very badly, Sir! ? 

‘My confidences, Madame! I cannot understand you. Apart from 
Mile. de Porhoét, no one here has received from me the shadow of a 
confidence.’ 

‘Alas!’ she returned, ‘I wish to think so—I do think so: but 
that is not enough!’ 

At that moment Mile. Hélouin came back, and all was said. 

The following day — yesterday — I had gone out riding in the morn- 
ing, to overlook the cutting of some wood in the neighborhood. To- 
ward four in the afternoon I was returning in the direction of the 
chateau, when, at an abrupt turn in the road, I found myself suddenly 
face to face with Mlle. Marguérite. She was alone. I was going to 
pass her with a bow; but she stopped her horse. 

‘ A fine autumnal day, Sir,’ she said. 

‘Yes, Mademoiselle. You are taking a ride?’ 

‘As you see. [am using my last days of independence, and even 
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abusing them, for I feel a little embarrassed by my loneliness, But 
Alain was w anted yonder. My poor Mervyn is lame. You will not 
take his place, perhaps ?’ 

‘With pleasure. Where are you going ?? 

‘Why, I almost had the idea of going as far as Elven Tower.’ She 
pointed out with the end of her whip a — hill-top that rose on the 
right of the road. ‘I think,’ she added, ‘ you have never made the 
pilgrimage.’ 

‘That is true. I have often been tempted, but have always put it 
off; I don’t know why.’ 

‘Well, that will do perfectly ; but it is already late, and we must 
make haste a little, if you please.’ 

I turned my bridle, and we set off at a gallop. 

While we were riding, I sought to account for this unexpected 
whim, which did not fail to look rather premeditated. I supposed 
that time and reflection might have weakened in Mlle. Marguérite’s 
mind the first impression of the slanders by which she had been 
troubled. Apparently she had at last conceived some doubts as tc 
the veracity of Mile. Hélouin, and had profited by the opportunity to 
offer me, under a disguised form, a sort of reparation that might be 
due to me. 

Amid the reflections which then besieged me, I attached little im- 
portance to the particular end which we proposed to ourselves in that 
strange ride. Still, I had often heard this Elven Tower mentioned as 
one of the most interesting ruins in the country; and I had never 
travelled over either of the two roads leading to the sea from Rennes 
and Jocelyn, without contemplating with an eager eye the undefined 
mass that is seen rising up in the midst of those distant moors like a 
stone set on end; but time and opportunity to go there had been 
wanting. 

The village of Elven, which we passed through at a somewhat 
gentler pace, gives a truly striking picture of what a borough might 
have been in the middle ages. The form of the low, gloomy houses 
had not altered for five or six centuries, You think you are dreaming 
when you see, through the arched openings without any frames that 
serve for windows, those groups of wild-eyed women, in sculpturesque 
costume, spinning with the distaff in the shade, and talking in low 
tones in an unknown tongue. It seems as if these grizzly spectres had 
just left their tombstones,-to enact together some scene of another 
age, of which you are the only living witness. It causes a kind of op- 
pressed feeling. The little life that is to be seen around you in the 
only street of the town, wears the same stamp of antiquity and foreign- 
ness, faithfully preserved from a vanished world. 

At a little distance from Elven we took a by-path, which led us to 
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the top of a barren hill. From it we distinctly saw, though still at a 
considerable distance, the feudal colossus, overtopping -a wooded 
height in front of us. The moor on which we were went down with 
a pretty stiff descent toward marshy meadows, skirted by thick brush- 
wood. We descended its other side, and were soon in the woods. 

Here we followed a narrow causeway, the loose and rugged pave- 
ment of which must have rung again under the tramp of iron-shod 
horses. I had long ceased to see Elven Tower, the position of which 
I could no longer even conjecture, when suddenly it disclosed itself 
out of the foliage, and rose within two paces of us with the sudden- 
ness of an apparition. This tower is not in ruins; it still preserves its 
original height, more than a hundred feet, and the regular courses of 
granite which compose its magnificent octagonal form, give it the look 
of a formidable block cut out but yesterday by the purest chisel. 
There is nothing more imposing, more proud, and more gloomy than 
this old keep, unaffected by the lapse of ages, and isolated in the depth 
of these woods. Trees have grown to their full height in the deep 
recesses that surround it, and their tops scarcely touch the sills of the 
lowest windows. This gigantic vegetation, in which the base of the 
building is bewildered and lost, completes its air of fantastic mystery. 
In that solitude, in the midst of those forests, in front of that suddenly- 
rising mass of strange architecture, it is impossible to help thinking of 
those enchanted towers, in which beautiful princesses sleep a sleep 
of ages. 

‘Up to this day,’ said Mlle. Marguérite, to whom I tried to con- 
vey this impression, ‘ this is all I have seen; but if you are anxious to 
awake the princess, we can goin. So far as I know, there is always a 
shepherd or shepherdess in the neighborhood, who is provided, he or 
she as the case may be, with a key. Let us fasten our horses yonder, 
and set to work to look — you for the shepherd, and I for the shep- 
herdess.’ 

The horses were stationed in an inclosure near the ruin, and Mlle. 
Marguérite and I parted for a moment, to beat up the neighborhood, 
as it were. We had the annoyance of finding neither shepherd nor 
shepherdess. Our desire to see the inside of the tower naturally in- 
creased with all the attraction of forbidden fruit, and we crossed at a 
venture a bridge thrown over the moat. To our lively satisfaction, 
the massive door of the keep was not fastened: we had only to push 
it, in order to enter a narrow, dark, rubbish-covered hovel, which 
might have served formerly as a guard-house; thence we passed into 
a vast hall of almost circular shape, the fire-place still showing on an 
escutcheon the bezants of the Crusades ; a large window opening be- 
fore us, and traversed by the symbolical cross cleanly cut out in the 
stone, gave a full light in the lower region of the inclosure, while the 
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eye lost itself in the uncertain shadow of the high open arches, At 
the sound of our steps a flock of unseen birds flew away out of the 
gloom, and shook down on our heads the dust of ages. Ascending 
the granite-flags which are arranged in steps on each side of the wall, 

we could have ‘glanced outside at the depth of the moat and the ruined 
portions of the stronghold, but we had observed on coming in, the 
first steps of a staircase in the thickness of the wall, and we felt a 
childish eagerness to push our discoveries farther. We undertook the 
ascent. I opened the march, and Mile. Marguérite followed me 
courageously, managing her long skirts as well as she could. From 
the height of the roof the view is vast and delightful. The sweet 
tints of twilight were just touching the ocean of foliage, half-gilded by 
the autumn, “the dark marshes, the green expanses of turf, the slopes 

that interlocked on the horizon, where they mingled and succeeded 
each other before our eyes into the extreme distance. In the presence 
of this graceful, melancholy, and boundless landscape, we felt the 
peace of solitude, the stillness of evening, the melancholy of time past, 
all sinking together, like a potent charm, into our spirits and our 
hearts. What could be added to this charm, for me at least, by the 
presence of an adored being, all who have loved can understand. That 
hour of contemplation in common, of emotions shared between us, of 
pure, deep pleasure, was doubtless the last that was to be given me to 
live near her and with her, and I clung to it with a sensitiveness almost 
painfully violent. For Marguerite, I know not what went on within 
her: she was seated on the edge of the parapet, looking into the 
distance, and silent. I heard only the slightly quickened drawing of 
her breath. 

I could not say how many moments thus glided away. When the 
vapors became thick upon the low-lying meadows, and the farthest 
horizons began to fade in the growing shadow, Marguérite rose, 
‘Let us go, she said in a half-whisper, as if the curtain had fallen on 
a drama that had touched her: ‘it is over!? Then she began to go 
down the staircase, and I followed her. 

When we would have left the keep, great was our surprise to find 
the door fast. Apparently the young guardian, unaware of our pre- 
sence, had turned the key while we were on the roof. Our first im- 
pression was one of merriment. The tower was really an enchanted 
tower. I made some vigorous efforts to break the spell; but the 
enormous bolt of the old lock was firmly shot into the granite, and I 
had to give up the attempt to loosen it. I then directed my attacks 
against the door itself; but the massive hinges, and oak-panel plated 
with iron, opposed the most unconquerable resistance. Two or three 
large stones that I found in the rubbish, and dashed against the obsta- 
cle, only shook the archway, and loosened some fragments which came 
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tumbling at my feet. Mlle. Marguérite would not let me continue an 
attempt that was evidently hopeless, and that was not unattended 
with danger. I then ran to the window, and shouted several times 
for help; but no one answered. For ten minutes I repeated my shouts 
every instant, with the same want of success. At the same time we 
hastily took advantage of the last gleams of day-light to explore 
minutely the whole interior of the keep: but apart from this door, 
which was as a wall against us, and the large window, separated from 
the moat by an abyss of nearly thirty feet, we could find no outlet. 

Meanwhile night had fallen over the country, and darkness had in- 
vaded the old tower. Only a few rays of the moon penetrated into 
the depth of the window, and cast a slanting white light over the stone 
steps. Mlle. Marguérite, who had gradually lost all appearance of 
mirthfulness, ceased even to reply to the more or less probable con- 
jectures with which I tried to beguile her anxiety. While she re- 
mained silent and motionless in the shade, I was seated in a full light 
on the step nearest the window, and from that position I made signals 
of distress at intervals: but to tell the truth, in proportion as the suc- 
cess of my efforts became more uncertain, I felt myself seized by a 
feeling of irresistible joy. I saw, in fact, suddenly realized for me the 
most eternal, the most impossible dream of lovers: I was shut up in 
the depth of a desert and in the closest solitude with the woman I 
loved! For long hours there would be none but she and I in the 
world, no life but hersand mine! I thought of all the tokens of gentle 
protection, of tender respect, which it would be my right and my duty 
to lavish upon her; I imagined to myself her terrors appeased, her 
trustfulness, her slumber; I said to myself with deep delight, that this 
happy night, if it could not give me the love of this dear creature, 
would at least secure me forever her most unshaken esteem. 

As I was giving myself up, with all the selfishness of passion, to my 
secret ecstasy, of which some reflection, perhaps, was depicted on my 
countenance, I was suddenly aroused by these words, addressed to me 
in a dull voice, and with a tone of affected calmness: ‘ Monsieur le 
Marquis de Champcey, have there been many villains in your family 
before you ?? 

I rose up, and immediately fell back again on the stone flag, fixing 
a stupid gaze on the darkness, through which I saw dimly the outline 
of the young girl. One single idea occurred to me —a terrible one : 
it was that fear and vexation were disordering her brain — that she 
was going mad. 

‘Marguérite!’ I cried, without even knowing that I spoke. The 
word, no doubt, completed her irritation. 

‘Good heavens, how odious he is!’ she resumed, ‘ What a villain 
he is! yes, I repeat it, a villain !? 
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The truth began to dawn on my mind. I went down a step, and 
said coldly: *‘ Well, what is the matter ?? 

‘It is you!’ she said with abrupt vehemence: ‘it is you who have 
paid this man — or boy, I do not know which —to imprison us in this 
wretched tower. To-morrow I shall be ruined, dishonored in public 
opinion, and I shall no longer be able to belong to any but you. That 
is your calculation, is it not? But I promise you it shall not succeed 
any more than the rest. You know me yet very imperfeetly, if you 
think that I would not prefer dishonor, the cloister, death, any thing, to 
the degradation of linking my hand, my life, to yours! And even should 
your infamous trick succeed, should I have the weakness —as I assur- 
edly shall not —to give you my person, and—what touches you more 
nearly — my fortune, in exchange for this stroke of cunning, what sort 
of man can you be, of what slime are you made, to be willing to have 
a wife and a fortune acquired at that price? Ah! thank me, Sir, thank 
me for not yielding to your wishes. Your wishes are imprudent, be- 
lieve me; for, if ever shame and public derision threw me into your 
arms, I should have such contempt for you, that it would crush your 
heart! Yes, were it as hard and icy as these stones, I would draw 
blood from it — I would fetch tears from it! ? 

‘ Mademoiselle,’ I said, with all the calmness I could command, ‘I 
beseech you to return to yourself. I declare, upon my honor, that you 
are insulting me. Be pleased to think of it. Your suspicions rest on 
no probability. Ihave had no possible way of preparing this treachery 
of which you accuse me; and even had I, how have I ever given you 
the right to think me capable of it?’ 

‘Every thing I know of you gives me the right.’ she said, slashing 
the air with her whip. ‘I must tell you, once for all, what I have too 
long had in my mind. What did you come to do in our house, under 
an assumed name and character? We were happy and in peace, my 
mother and I. You have brought us trouble, anxiety, and vexations 
that we did not know before. To attain your end, to repair the 
breaches of your fortune, you have insinuated yourself into our con- 
fidence, you have trampled under foot our repose, you have played 
with ‘our purest, truest, most sacred feelings, you have bruised and 
broken our hearts without mercy. That is what you have done — or 
wished to do; it matters little which! Well, I am profoundly weary 
and sore under all this, I tell you! And when at this moment you 
offer me the security of your honor as a gentleman, which has already 
permitted you so much unworthiness, I have a right not to believe it, 
and I do not believe it!” 

I was beside myself: I grasped her hands in the violent transport 
that carried me away: ‘Marguérite! my poor child, listen to me! I 
love you, it is true; and never entered into man’s heart a love more 
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holy, more disinterested, or more ardent! But you, too: you love 
me. You love me, unhappy girl, and you are killing me! You speak 
of a bruised and broken heart: ah! what are you doing to mine? 
Yet it belongs to you —I give it up to you. But as for my honor, I 
keep it: it is intact! and before long, I will compel you to acknow- 
ledge it. And on that honor, I swear to you, that, if I die, you will 
weep for me; and that, if I live; never —all adored as you are —were 
you even on your knees before me—never wiil I marry you, unless 
you are as poor as I, or I as rich as you! And now, pray, pray: ask 
Gop for miracles, for it is time !? 

I then pushed her abruptly away from the recess of the window, 
and rushed to the topmost steps; I had formed a desperate project, 
which I immediately put in execution with the hastiness of downright 
insanity. As I have said, the tops of the beeches and oaks, which 
grow in the moat round the tower, rose to the level of the window. 
With the help of my twisted whip, I drew toward me the extremities 
of the nearest boughs, caught them at hazard, and let myself go into 
the air. I heard above my head my name, ‘ Maxime!’ suddenly ut- 
tered with a piercing shriek. The branches to which I clung bent all 
their length toward the abyss; then there was an ominous crack, 
they snapped with my weight, and I fell roughly on the ground. 

I suppose the rotten character of the soil deadened the violence of 
the shovk, for I felt myself alive, though wounded. One of my arms 
had struck against the sloping masonry of the face of the wall, and I 
felt so sharp a pain that my heart sank within me. I was stunned 
for amoment. I was aroused by the distracted voice of Marguerite, 
crying: ‘Maxime! Maxime! for pity, for mercy’s sake! In the name 
of Gop, speak to me, and forgive me!’ 

I rose, and saw her in the arch of the window, in the midst of a 
gleam of pallid light, her head bare, her hair falling loose, her hand 
clasped on the bar of the cross, her eyes eagerly fixed on the dark 
precipice. 

‘Fear nothing, I said, ‘I am not hurt. Only be patient an hour or 
two. Give me time to go to the chateau, it is the safest plan. Be 
sure that I will keep your secret, and save your honor, as I have just 
saved my own.’ 

I got out of the moat with difficulty, and went to find my horse. I 
used my handkerchief to tie up my left arm, which was no longer of 
any use, and gave me a good deal of pain. Thanks to the brightness 
of the night, I easily found the way back. In an hour I reached the 
chateau. They told me that Doctor Desmarets was in the drawing- 
room. I hastened to go there, and found him with a dozen people, 
whose faces betokened their condition of anxiety and alarm. ‘ Doctor,’ 
said I gayly, as I entered the room, ‘ my horse has just taken fright at 
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his shadow, and thrown me on the road; I am afraid my left arm is 
dislocated. Will you look at it ?? 

‘What, dislocated!’ said M. Desmarets, after untying the handker- 
chief; ‘ why, it is regularly broken, my poor boy!’ 

Mme. Laroque gave a slight cry, and came toward me. ‘ Why, it 
is an evening of accidents,’ she said. 

I feigned surprise. ‘ What else is the matter ??’ I cried. 

‘O heavens! I am afraid some accident has happened to my 
daughter. She went away on horseback at three o’clock; it is now 
eight, and she is not yet returned,’ 

* Mademoiselle Marguérite!’ why, I met her : 

‘What! where? at what time? Pardon me, Sir; it is a mother’s 
selfishness.’ 

‘Why, I met her toward five o’clock, on the road; we passed. She 
told me she thought of riding as far as Elven Tower.’ 

‘Elven Tower! She must be lost in the woods. Some one must 
go promptly. Let orders be given,’ 

M. de Bévallan immediately ordered horses. I affected at first a 
wish to join the company in their search; but Mme. Laroque and the 
Doctor forbade it strenuously, and I easily let myself be persuaded to 
go to bed, which, to tell the truth, was what I greatly needed. M. 
Desmarets, after applying the first dressing to my wound, went away 
in a carriage with Mme. Laroque, who was to wait in Elven for the 
result of the search M. de Bévallan would make in the neighborhood 
of the tower. 

It was about ten o’clock when Alain came to tell me that Mlle. 
Marguérite was found. He told me the story of her imprisonment, 
without omitting any circumstances, except, of course, those which 
the young girl and I alone were to know. The story was soon con- 
firmed by the Doctor, then by Mme. Laroque herself, who came both 
in succession to pay me a visit; and I had the satisfaction of seeing 
that no suspicion of the exact truth had entered into any of their 
minds. 

I passed the whole night in repeating, with the most tiresome perse- 
verance, and with the oddest complications of dream and fever, my 
dangerous leap from the height of the window of the keep. I could 
not get used to it. At every moment the sensation of the empty 
space rose in my throat, and I awoke out of breath. At last came 
day, and calmed me. At eight o’clock I saw Mile. de Porhoét come 
in; she installed herself by my pillow, with her knitting in her hand. 
She did the honors of my room ‘o the visitors who kept coming all 
day. Mme. Laroque came the first after my aged friend. As she held 
with a prolonged pressure the hand I stretched out to her, I saw two 
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tears glistening on her cheeks. Has she received a communication 
from her daughter ? 

Mile. de Porhoét informed me that old M. Laroque had taken to his 
bed yesterday. He had a slight attack of paralysis. To-day he can- 
not speak, and his state causes anxiety. It has been decided to hasten 
the marriage. M. Laubépin has been sent for from Paris; he is ex- 
pected to-morrow, and the settlements are to be signed the day after, 
under his management. 

I have been able to sit up for some hours this evening ; but if I am 
to believe M. Desmarets, I have done wrong in writing, with my fever, 
and I am a great ass. 


TO Xx-MT CRI Gay. 


Too gentle for the ruder winds of earth 
To chill and wither, 

Too many tokens of a heavenly birth 
Not to flee thither ; 

No wish of mine, though it had magic worth, 
Should draw thee hither! 


For I am sad amid these damps sublunar, 
But happy thou! 

And I shall doubtless wear that peace the sooner 
Upon my brow 

That now I stand like vine behind the pruner, 
Lopped in each bough! 


But oh! my heart goes out in bitter yearning 
For love so lost! 

A smouldering fire, whose embers still are burning 
On altar tossed, 

That human pride that only now is learning 
How love is crossed! 


O loved and lost! ’tis thus the lot of all — 
The loved are gone! 

And lost from circle of the hearth and hall 
The ANGEL-ONE 

That comes to every house, whom angels call 
Too soon upon! 
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THE HEART-HISTORY OF A HEARTLESS WOMAN. 


BY MBS. 6. P. KING. 


Tea was ready, and they gathered around the well-rubbed and shin- 
ing mahogany. Such waffles, chipped beef, sweetmeats, melon, shrimps, 
potted veal, baked apples — delicious medley ! 

‘Claudia, did you finda resting-place for: Miss Patty’s frisette ?’ 
asked Helen, as she passed her cousin’s cup to her. 

‘Oh, yes! such a stuffy old place! She will feel perfectly at home. 
I saw the happy dwellers under the roof of the widow Thompson at 
their tea. They are all women. They all wear caps, except a few 
who have neither hair nor caps—too young, they think, to look old, 
and too old to retain their chevelure. I wish, ma’am,’ to Mrs. Latimer, 
‘you could see the ‘ fly-boys’ at work. They prance up and down with 
long green branches, skirmishing vigorously, and occasionally shouting 
‘Hil hi!’ I think their attacks were particularly directed at the 
heads and shoulders of the guests. I saw one of them (there were 
two) pound Mrs. Curtis till I really felt for the old lady.’ 

‘ And where else did you go?’ 

‘I met Laura Mildmay, and she invited me, as we were just passing 
her house, to come in and see her. Why did you never tell me about 
their house, Nelly ? why, it is a study —a work of art!” 

‘IT have not seen it lately.’ 

‘In the first place, it has so neat a yard that Laura says she confi- 
dently expects to find some day that her mother has cleaned it all 
away, the raking and sweeping are so constant and so thorough. You 
enter by a plank walk through a grove of little plum-trees, and find 
the door flanked on either side by a tiny flower-bed as big as Uncle 
William’s pocket-handkerchief. ‘The parlor is long and narrow, with 
a low ceiling. It had originally no chimney, and a master-mason in- 
formed Mrs, Mildmay that no chimney could be built without break- 
ing down the walls; so, like a woman of genius, she hired a negro 
workman of no reputation, and together they fabricated a capital fire- 
place, which has proved perfectly satisfactory. Encouraged by this 
success, Mrs. Mildmay’s ambition and industry and invention have ac- 
complished the most marvelous additions and improvements. There 
is a gothic glass window stuck ‘ promiscuous like ;’ a closet, which con- 
sists of a board or two pulled out under the roof; queer staircases 
which lead to queerer apartments; and in short it is a wonder of a 
house.’ 

‘Is it comfortable?’ asked Mrs. Latimer. 
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‘Comfortable! the very picture of comfort, and pretty too. The 
walls of the parlor are lined with pictures and engravings — the frames, 
of shells and sea-weed. The windows have cornices of the same, and 
there are bursts of fancy in the shape of unimaginable chairs and sofas. 
[ admired every thing so much, and was so vastly amused, that Laura 
took me up-stairs. There was her room, with an improvised balcony 
beside one window, from which she can play Juliet on occasion. It 
was cheerful, bright, and neat as freshness and hands could make it. 
In the angle of one corner she suddenly opened, to my unfeigned 
amazement, a little strip of an observatory, two feet long and two 
inches wide, which she was pleased to call a‘ window, ‘Surely,’ I 
said, when [ could speak for laughing, ‘ you cut that out with a pen- 
knife ; and what is it for?’ ‘This corner,’ she answered, ‘ was the safe 
retreat of millions of mosquitoes; they retired here with a perfect dis- 
regard of brushes and the fiercest attacks, so mother called in the aid 
of that valuable individual, Joe the carpenter, and now the wind 
rushes through and scatters my blood-thirsty enemies.’ Then she 
showed me her brother’s room, next to hers; it is the size of the piano ; 
so, to let in the air, there are indiscriminate holes punched here and 
there, for free circulation.’ 

‘But the rain, my dear Claudia; don’t the rain come in?’ asked 
Mr. Latimer, helping himself to another slice of melon. 

‘Laura solemnly assured me that not a drop ever penetrates that 
‘charmed mansion.’ But you have not heard of the crowning feature 
of the establishment. Mrs. Harris, Laura’s sister, has a white nurse 
for her children; she is spending the summer with the Mildmays, and 
there was no room for the nurse. Mrs. Mildmay gave an hour’s 
thought to the emergency, and lo! an apartment was found. Above 
the stair-case leading to Laura’s room was placed a large shelf, mid- 
way between the stairs and the roof; there is space for a bed and a 
box, with a window, ‘ giving’ upon the south-shed two feet from this 
couch ; so, like Mohammed’s coffin, ‘ twixt heaven and earth,’ there 
nightly reposes the fair Hibernian ; and a rail is inserted, after she gets 
in, across the window, lest she should, in troubled dreams, precipitate 
herself through the casement.’ ; 

‘And how does she mount to her lofty retreat ?’ 

‘ Another invention ! a little ladder lies in a corner, to be used when 
needed, and, for fear that just as she is climbing indiscreet eyes may 
be conveying themselves up the stair-case, her ankles are protected 
by a strip of calico lining the under-side of the ladder. Now, fancy 
all this as neat as if fairies dwelt there, fill the house with a cheerful, 
merry family, clever, cultivated, amusing, and most united and af- 
fectionate, and tell me if it is not worth several visits.’ 

‘It should be sung in story,’ said Helen, rising and ordering out the 
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card-table for her father’s nightly game of whist, and so the evening 
ended. 

Rupert Leslie came down the next day to chaperon his sister and 
his cousin to the hop. He was a good, heavy young man. 

‘I hope you don’t find it a trouble to go with the girls ?? asked his 
aunt. 

‘Not much.’ 

‘Do you like dancing, Rupert ?’ 

‘Do n’t see any thing to like in it.’ 

‘I am afraid, then, you will find it a bore to go to-night.’ 

‘I don’t mind being bored.’ 

‘Are n’t you fond of ladies’ society, Rupert?’ inquired Mr. 
Latimer. 

‘When they do n’t talk too much.’ 

‘Oh! you like silent belles?’ 

* Not too silent, for I have n’t got any thing to say to girls” There 
Was a pause. 

‘Have you read Macaulay, Rupert ?? 

‘Old Peter Macauley, Sir, down Market-street ? I never knew he 
wrote any thing,’ 

‘Of course you have read ‘ Pickwick.’ ? 

‘Claudia gave me a book with a name like that, but it put me to 
sleep.’ 

‘ How is cotton selling ?’ 

‘I declare, Sir, I heard old Danvers say this morning, but whether 
it was high or low I’ve forgotten. It was one ort’ other. They keep 
me marking bales till I wish there was n’t a cotton-plant this side of 
the Atlantic.’ 

After which long reply Rupert visibly yawned, and walked into the 
piazza. 

‘My dear Margaret,’ said his uncle, following his retreating figure 
with a steady gaze, ‘I am afraid that if Rupert is not a wag, he is a 
very dull fellow, 

‘I don’t see much wag in him, answered Mrs. Latimer, ex- 
pressively. 

The Ocean House was brilliantly gay this night; its three large 
dancing-rooms were thronged, and in the piazza sat parties of specta- 
tors, too lazy to dress forthe occasion, or too shabby to buy a bottle 
of wine, which at supper was the only expense of the entertainment ; or 
too straight-laced to join in an amusement which they were by no means 
averse to witnessing ; or too dreadfully doubtful about their position 
to risk bringing their gentility in contact with humbler people; or too 
delighted to be critical and censorious upon the participants without 
exposing themselves to like remarks. 
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The music was fine, the sea-breeze invigorating, and there were not 
two greater belles than Claudia Leslie and Helen Latimer, Their 
dresses were nearly alike, and quite original in their ornaments. 

Both wore white muslins, fresh and crisp; similar belts of gold bul- 
lion encircled each round waist, and a narrow golden band confined 
Claudia’s dark braids, and was almost lost in the glitter of Helen’s 
shining curls. But whereas Claudia’s wreath and skirt trimmings 
were clusters of ripe rice, falling in its heavily graceful, natural curves, 
Helen had the wild-oats which adorn the sand-hills, mixed with the 
feathery growth of the asparagus, forming the prettiest bouquets of 
green and pale-gold. 

They were soon surrounded by eager partners. Oh, the youth of 
those days! there are none equal to them now. Where is there a man 
like Charles Lawrence? His friends will remember him. I see his 
handsome head lifting itself above the crowd, his dark eyes brightly 
flashing, his gay laugh borne upon the summer breeze ; his ready wit, 
his sparkling smile, his kindly tone, making him welcome to every 
group and every circle. Playful as a child, saucy as a girl, strong as 
aman, his wonderful beauty first attracted, and then his noble quali- 
ties and social gifts retained the ever-growing interest. He is yone. 
Cut down before he had reached his prime, at the age of twenty-seven 
Charles Lawrence’s glorious form was laid in a bloody grave. But 
who guessed that fatal end to-night, when passing through the crowd 
he bent admiringly before the charming cousins, and spoke his wel- 
come and his homage ? 

They received him with beaming smiles and winning words. And 
not him alone; face after face flits before me as I write. For instance, 
Richard Allen Ash. The purest, the kindest, the noblest gentleman! 
A heart so warm, so frank —a spirit so genial, so true! A little of 
the old-fashioned courtliness of the past century, that went out with 
powder and red heels, distinguished his carriage. Thorough-bred he 
was, with all the simple hospitality of a gentle ahd unostentatious 
nature. In him society lost an ornament and a protector. Amid the 
crowd of busy men, too occupied to give their time to such matters, 
he had both the fortune and the taste which permitted and enabled 
him to do so much for art and manners. Gazing back, I look upon a 
long line of my chivalric countrymen. Some, like these I name, are 
dead; some have married ; some have sought their fortunes in distant 
lands. All are gone! 

‘The first waltz and second quadrille are yours, Harry,’ whispered 
Helen. 

He nodded. He was looking for something ; somebody, rather. 
Could it be the lady who now airily entered, sliding her dainty feet 
over the floor as if it were her natural throne, and these her subjects ? 
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Bertha St. Clair, in a sea-green dress—she delighted in wearing 
colors that few complexions could venture upon — sailed past all those 
women, who hated her for her superiority, and pretended that they de- 
spised her. 

She put up her glass and surveyed the room, held out her pretty 
hand to some of her acquaintances, bowed to others, smiled from a 
distance to afew more. She chatted vivaciously, with a dancing light 
in her eyes, and an occasional gesture and quick movement of her soft 
white arms. 

‘Did you know that she was to be here?’ asked Helen. 

‘I thought she might, perhaps, if you mean Mrs. St. Clair,’ said 
Harry carelessly. 

He did not move from Helen’s side. He really did not care for Mrs. 
St. Clair except through his vanity, and after his fashion he did love 
Helen. He was in a good-humor at this moment, and until some trifle 
aroused him he would not tease or hurt Nelly. 

Walter James asked for the ensuing dance, and while waiting for it 
they went into the piazza. A tall, finely-formed girl was slowly pacing 
its length, among other promenaders. Her back was turned, but 
Helen recognized Maria Scarborough. 

‘It is Maria, is it not ?’ she asked her companion. 

‘Yes, and a funny thing happened just now. One of the Wilmots, 
whose plantation joins Mr. Scarborough’s on the Santee, was introduced 
to the ‘statue.’ She measured him disdainfully with her little light 
eyes, as he recalled the fact that they had known each other as chil- 
dren. ‘I have heard of a family of Wilmots near us,’ she said indif- 
ferently. Tom colored up. ‘I should think you had; we have little 
pasture-land on our place, and we always bought milk from your grand- 
mother, old Mrs. Chester.’ I think if a look could have murdered 
him, Maria would have ‘done the deed’ that instant. All the Scar- 
borough aristocratic blood boiled at this allusion to the plebeian Ches- 
ter from whom the money comes.’ 

‘I think it was not very polite of Mr. Tom Wilmot; and are not 
you ashamed to laugh ?? 

‘Oh, who can stand that girl’s airs ?’ 

‘Anybody who appreciates her cleverness,’ replied Helen, as she 
touched the fair shoulder whose mistress they had now overtaken. 

Miss Scarborough turned, peered for a moment with affected hesi- 
tation at Nelly, tossed up her head with its very auburn braids, and 
with a supercilious ‘ good-evening’ passed on. 

Helen stood motionless and amazed, with her hand half-extended ; 
then the color rushed into her face with sudden violence, and she sat 
down stunned. 

‘Do n’t mind her,’ said Walter. ‘ What is amiss between you?’ 
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‘Nothing ;’ and then Helen remembered, and blushed still deeper. 

Mr. James talked of a thousand things, and rattled on. The first 
bars of the quadrille sounded. 

‘I would rather not dance.’ 

‘Then let us sit here;’ and Helen thankfully assented, and was ‘so 
glad, in the midst of her deep annoyance and distress, that she had 
such a cheerful, kind companion as Walter. Poor Helen! 

The quadrille ended, and then came Harry’s waltz; but it was half 
played before he stalked up to them. 

‘Where have you been?’ she timidly asked. 

‘Nowhere. I thought you were better employed.’ 

‘Oh, Harry, do n’t be jealous and teasing now!’ and then she hur- 
riedly told him, as they went in, of what had occurred. Instead of 
sympathy, he was only thinking of her having sat in the piazza with 
Mr. James. 

‘What else was I to do?’ 

‘I wished that quadrille.’ 

‘Then why did n’t you tell me so? I had to offer you the dances 
myself?’ 

‘You might have guessed it.’ 

‘Guessed it!’ and Helen sighed. 

‘Helen! if I loved you less, I might be less jealous, as you call it.’ 
Then he went over the same old ground which they had a thousand 
times traversed ; selfishly upbraiding her, and yet so seriously unhappy 
in his folly, that poor Nelly ended by thinking, as she had often done, 
that it was somehow her fault that her father refused his consent. 

It was a melancholy waltz. Helen’s feet mechanically performed 
their duty, and her pliant, graceful figure floated along unmindful that 
her young brow was grave and over-shadowed. As soon as Harry 
saw that she was thoroughly out of spirits, then he regained his own. 
But it was too late now to bring back genuine smiles to her pretty 
lips ; however, chance aided him, for stopping near her after a turn, 
Helen overheard Mrs. St. Clair say: ‘Somebody has been distressing 
that poor child.’ 

Pity from Mrs. St. Clair? Never! Helen’s smiles became frequent 
as they were forced. Life’s troubles — the first trivial troubles, which 
to a youthful heart are weighty as great sorrows—were gathering 
around Helen Latimer. She began to see how false had been her esti- 
mate of Trevor’s capabilities to make her happiness; she did not 
acknowledge it, but she already felt it. He was kinder now, and 
poured out professions of the deepest nature. If he ever wounded 
her, it was from his overwhelming love; and Helen believed, in her 
simplicity, that there is a ‘love’ which shows itself by torturing, dis- 
tressing, and working hourly and daily upon the feelings of the loved 


~~ 
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one! ‘This picture is not overdrawn. There are many such men as 
Harry Trevor, and I have heard them praised for their honesty and 
their profound sentiments. 

She was preparing to go into the dancing-room again when the sec- 
ond quadrille began. 

‘Of course,’ Harry petulantly said, ‘you sit out in this cool, quiet 
piazza and talk to James during Ais dance, but you drag me in to 
stand up and dawdle through a quadrille with all those cursed fools 
when my turn comes.’ 

‘Dearest Harry!’ remonstrated Helen, ‘it was only necessary to 
say what you wished —to hint it.’ 

‘One hates to be always obliged to say what one wishes.’ 

No reply from the wearied Helen, who only stifled back a retort, 
and then presently made some kind speech. The cloud disappeared 
again; but can any thing be more heart-searing than an incessant ne- 
cessity for dispersing such uncalled-for clouds? Better that they 
should gather heavier and heavier, break, and end at once; blot out 
forever the glory of that sunshine which should reign between two 
natures seeking to merge into one. 

To-night, after this, there was an unbroken gleam, actually lasting 
two hours. When Helen danced with others, Harry’s tall figure 
planted itself somewhere near her, watching with delighted eyes her 
every movement. He had not a glance for any other woman. 

‘ Was there ever a man so much in love as Trevor?’ several people 
remarked. 

‘And she is such a flirt, too!’ was the occasional rejoinder; because 
poor Nelly liked to please, and her eyes smiled on all comers a charm- 
ing welcome, and gave a listening attention to the dullest. But so the 
world judges. 

Helen saw a long colloquy, just after supper, between Mrs. Scarbor- 
ough and Claudia Leslie. She was a little alarmed, and yet almost 
satisfied. 

‘If Mrs. Scarborough is telling Claudia about what she saw, Claudia 
will manage to let her guess the truth, and exculpate me,’ Helen 
thought. 

The last dance was ended, shawls were in requisition, gay adieus 
uttered, and the ‘ most brilliant hop of the season’ was over. 

As they drove home, Rupert, who had happily passed his evening 
unnoticed in a corner of the piazza, gave one of his great yawns, and 
said : 

‘Claudia, what was that Walter James was saying about a boat?’ 

‘Oh, Rupert!’ cried his sister, ‘don’t stretch out your immense 
feet in that way; you have sent both of them right through my dress, 
you careless boy!’ 
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‘It is not my feet. Harry is sitting opposite to you— why don’t 
you attack him? You are always pitching intome. I neversaw such 
2 woman !’ 

Harry gravely disclaimed, and entered into a low-voiced conversa- 
tion with Helen, who was leaning back, a little tired but quite happy. 
ie was unusually tender in his tones, and treated Claudia with marked 
coldness; so marked that Helen was surprised and not pleased. All 
that touched Claudia was so near to her. 

The two girls shared the same room, and as soon as they had noise- 
lessly wished good-night to the young men, and crept up-stairs — 
‘lest they should disturb papa and mamma’— Helen eagerly asked: 

‘What was Mrs. Scarborough saying to you, Claudia?’ And then 
she mentioned Maria’s reception. 

‘I am so sleepy,’ said Claudia; ‘ wait till to-morrow.’ 

‘No; I wish very much to hear itnow. Think how worried I have 
been.’ 

‘Well, if you must know, Mrs. Scarborough chooses to think you a 
very —a— strange sort of girl, and told me so.’ 

‘Told you so!’ cried Helen, crimsoning, ‘and what did you say?’ 

‘What could I say? I did n’t dare to speak of your sort of engage- 
ment, for fear of Uncle William; and that was not all —yesterday’s 
adventure — that she had against you. All sorts of foolish things F 

‘Foolish things ?’ 

‘Yes. A quantity of stories trumped up about you. She said she 
did not think you really improper, but you were not a suitable com- 
panion for her Maria. I could have beaten the old wretch for her in- 
solence !? 

‘Well?’ Helen said, growing colder and colder. 

‘My dear Nell! I said all I could, but you know you have often 
done imprudent things ; and then that saucy tongue of yours makes 
many enemies. I never heard you attempt to deny either fact; so 
how could I ?? 

‘How could you, indeed?’ repeated Helen bitterly, ‘and she called 
you up just to tell you these things, which you could not deny ?? 

‘Nelly, you are unreasonable. What difference can it make to you 
what Mrs. Scarborough thinks oresays of you? Everybody knows 
that she is jealous of you about Maria,’ 

‘Did she call you up only to tell you these things, which you could 
not deny ?’ repeated Helen. 

‘And to ask me to join a water-party to-morrow afternoon,’ added 
Claudia reluctantly. 

Helen’s cheek grew pale as she went on: 

‘ Whose boat ?? remembering Rupert’s interrupted question. 

‘Walter James’.’ 

‘ And does he know ?? faltered Helen. 
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one! This picture is not overdrawn. There are many such men as 
Harry Trevor, and I have heard them praised for their honesty and 
their profound sentiments. 

She was preparing to go into the dancing-room again when the sec- 
ond quadrille began. 

‘Of course,’ Harry petulantly said, ‘you sit out in this cool, quiet 
piazza and talk to James during Ais dance, but you drag me in to 
stand up and dawdle through a quadrille with all those cursed fools 
when my turn comes.’ 

‘Dearest Harry!’ remonstrated Helen, ‘it was only necessary to 
say what you wished —to hint it.’ 

‘One hates to be always obliged to say what one wishes.’ 

No reply from the wearied Helen, who only stifled back a retort, 
and then presently made some kind speech. The cloud disappeared 
again; but can any thing be more heart-searing than an incessant ne- 
cessity for dispersing such uncalled-for clouds? Better that they 
should gather heavier and heavier, break, and end at once; blot out 
forever the glory of that sunshine which should reign between two 
natures seeking to merge into one. 

To-night, after this, there was an unbroken gleam, actually lasting 
two hours. When Helen danced with others, Harry’s tall figure 
planted itself somewhere near her, watching with delighted eyes her 
every movement. He had not a glance for any other woman. 

‘Was there ever a man so much in love as Trevor?’ several people 
remarked. 

‘And she is such a flirt, too!’ was the occasional rejoinder; because 
poor Nelly liked to please, and her eyes smiled on all comers a charm- 
ing welcome, and gave a listening attention to the dullest. But so the 
world judges. 

Helen saw a long colloquy, just after supper, between Mrs. Scarbor- 
ough and Claudia Leslie. She was a little alarmed, and yet almost 
satisfied. 

‘If Mrs. Scarborough is telling Claudia about what she saw, Claudia 
will manage to let her guess the truth, and exculpate me,’ Helen 
thought. 

The last dance was ended, shawls were in requisition, gay adieus 
uttered, and the ‘ most brilliant hop of the season’ was over. 

As they drove home, Rupert, who had happily passed his evening 
unnoticed in a corner of the piazza, gave one of his great yawns, and 
said : 

‘Claudia, what was that Walter James was saying about a boat?’ 

‘Oh, Rupert!’ cried his sister, ‘don’t stretch out your immense 
feet in that way; you have sent both of them right through my dress, 
you careless boy!’ 
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‘It is not my feet. Harry is sitting opposite to you— why don’t 
you attack him? You are always pitching intome. I never.saw such 
2 woman !’ 

Harry gravely disclaimed, and entered into a low-voiced conversa- 
tion with Helen, who was leaning back, a little tired but quite happy. 
He was unusually tender in his tones, and treated Claudia with marked 
coldness; so marked that Helen was surprised and not pleased. All 
that touched Claudia was so near to her. 

The two girls shared the same room, and as soon as they had noise- 
lessly wished good-night to the young men, and crept up-stairs — 
‘lest they should disturb papa and mamma’— Helen eagerly asked : 

‘What was Mrs. Scarborough saying to you, Claudia?’ And then 
she mentioned Maria’s reception. 

‘I am so sleepy,’ said Claudia; ‘ wait till to-morrow,’ 

‘No; I wish very much to hear itnow. Think how worried I have 
been.’ 

‘Well, if you must know, Mrs. Scarborough chooses to think you a 
very —a—strange sort of girl, and told me so.’ 

‘Told you so!’ cried Helen, crimsoning, ‘and what did you say?’ 

‘What could I say? I did n’t dare to speak of your sort of engage- 


ment, for fear of Uncle William; and that was not all—yesterday’s 


adventure — that she had against you. <All sorts of foolish things F 


‘Foolish things ?’ 

‘Yes. <A quantity of stories trumped up about you. She said she 
did not think you really improper, but you were not a suitable com- 
panion for her Maria. I could have beaten the old wretch for her in- 
solence ! ? 

‘Well?’ Helen said, growing colder and colder. 

‘My dear Nell! I said all I could, but you know you have often 
done imprudent things; and then that saucy tongue of yours makes 
many enemies. I never heard you attempt to deny either fact; so 
how could I ?? 

‘How could you, indeed ?’ repeated Helen bitterly, ‘and she called 
you up just to tell you these things, which you could not deny ?? 

‘Nelly, you are unreasonable. What difference can it make to you 
what Mrs. Scarborough thinks oresays of you? Everybody knows 
that she is jealous of you about Maria.’ 

‘Did she call you up only to tell you these things, which you could 
not deny ?’ repeated Helen. 

‘And to ask me to join a water-party to-morrow afternoon,’ added 
Claudia reluctantly. 

Helen’s cheek grew pale as she went on: 

‘Whose boat ?? remembering Rupert’s interrupted question. 

‘Walter James’,’ 

‘ And does he know ?? faltered Helen. 
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‘Know what ?? 

‘That I am excluded ?’ 

‘I—I—I believe so. Dear Nell, do n’t take a trifle so seriously !° 
And Claudia laid her false, delicate hand upon Helen’s quivering 
shoulder. 

Helen shook it off, shuddering as if it had been a snake, and then 
lifted her eyes with one searching, serious, sad, wistful look to her 
cousin’s face — the cousin she had so fondly loved — the only sister she 
had ever really known. 

Claudia’s own eyes sank; she began to remove the drooping rice- 
ears from her hair, talking rapidly. 

‘I remonstrated with Mrs. Scarborough —I told her how angry and 
hurt you would be.’ 

‘ Better and better!’ murmured Helen scornfully. 

‘She said you had no right to be angry, because it was not a gen- 
eral party — only a sociable pic-nic, where one had the liberty to 
choose just whom they pleased —and she didn’t care if you were, 
Then I urged that you were so much more intimate with Maria than 
[; but she said that it was not a party of Maria’s intimates, but of 
her friends. And so I would not say any more. Could I say any 
more, Nell ?? | 

‘Scarcely!’ Helen said, in a voice so broken, so husky, so fierce. 
‘You could scarcely lower your mother’s niece much more, or press 
her claims to consideration much further upon the daughter of old 
Chester, the — the Did it not for one moment strike you— the 
insult to yourself?’ she asked abruptly. 

‘No,’ said Claudia mildly. ‘And when you are calmer, Helen, you 
will see how much you wrong me, and how very unnecessarily you 
dwell upon this business. I see that it was only a compliment tender- 
ed to me which was not offered to you. Good-night!? She actually 
was about to kiss her cousin. Helen drew back, and Claudia quietly 
went to bed, perfectly satisfied with herself. 

Helen sat for hours at the window. The candle burned low —flick- 
ered — went out. Poor Helen! That night had done the work of 
years. Claudia’s love and Walter James’ friendship! Let who will 
picture her desolation — her first dearly-bought knowledge that this is 
the world, and these are the world’s acts. ‘But what object have 
they? what object ?’ she repeated over and over again. Mrs, Scar- 
borough never entered her thoughts. Mrs. Scarborough’s enmity, 
ill-will, were nothing. But that Walter James should lend himself to 
such a mean little plot against her — that Claudia should join it! Her 
cousin and her friend! 

The tired head dropped upon the window-sill, and when the first 
streak of dawn lighted the horizon, and its reflection upon the calm, 
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slowly-beating waves struck upon her closed eye-lids, she opened 
them to the strange fact that she had been sleeping. Chilled and 
miserable, she threw off her clothes, crept into her bed, and slept again 
the profound sleep of exhausted nature. 

It was nine o’clock when she a second time awoke; the room was 
empty. Claudia had dressed herself, and was gone. Helen’s first 
consciousness was that ‘something had happened ;’ then her mind re- 
verted to the previous night, and she felt crushed anew by the re- 
collection. 

On descending to the dining-room, she found her plate and cup 
waiting for her at the end of the table; her mamma’s voice called from 
the pantry that she should have her breakfast in a moment, and she 
saw Claudia slowly pacing the piazza with Mr. Latimer. 

With an effort she joined them, received her papa’s morning kiss, 
and turned abruptly from her cousin’s salutation. 

‘Claudia has been talking to me, my little Nell,’ said Mr. Latimer. 
‘She says that you are offended with her, because she has accepted an 
invitation which has not been extended to you. You are a little too 
exacting, daughter. I consider Mrs. Scarborough a very insignificant 
person, and her parties equally so. I think Claudia very right to go, 
because she thus shows the lady that we are perfectly indifferent to 
her and to her entertainments.’ 

‘Has Claudia likewise told you, asked Helen, in a husky voice, ‘ on 
what Mrs. Scarborough founds her dislike to me ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘And do you intend, papa, to suffer me to stay under such un- 
worthy suspicions ?’ 

‘Gently, gently, my Helen. I do not think that you need any de- 
fence or explanation. I consider Mrs. Scarborough’s opinion of no 
sort of consequence. Those who know you know your worth, and 
will easily conjecture that there is no truth in any idle tale which the 
gossip of this very gossiping and scandalous city circulates incessantly. 
Depend upon it, more harm than good is done by probing into such 
matters. Live down foolish stories.’ 

‘And the —the— what occurred on the beach?’ Helen said, re- 
luctantly, blushing scarlet, and turning away her head. 

‘It but confirms my opinion of some people,’ Mr. Latimer answered 
sternly. ‘I do not blame you, Helen; but I have expressly desired 
that a certain person should never forget that you are not affianced. 
It may be my ‘ whim.’ I do not approve of long engagements ; I will 
permit none ; you will marry three weeks after I give my consent to 
your marriage; until that time, you are not engaged. I trusted you 
both. I repeat before your cousin what I have told you; I do not ap- 
prove of Harry Trevor as your husband, I will not thwart you, I will 
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not control you further than this. I mean to let you find out for your- 
self how unsuitable you are. You shall not be ‘crossed in love’ — 
Heaven forbid ; but with your own free will and excellent judgment, 
you will, Iam convinced, eventually come to my way of thinking. I 
am prejudiced against breaking a betrothal; none shall exist or be 
hinted at, so long as I hold the opinion of both of you that Ido. Say 
no more, my daughter,’ kissing her, ‘ and make friends with Claudia.’ 

‘I am not unfriendly to Claudia, Helen said coldly, walking away. 
There is no denying it, she was very, very angry; her very soul re- 
belled against her father. He was unjust, and in this case ruled by 
Claudia’s plausibility. She saw only unkindness to herself in the view 
he took of her cousin’s conduct, and his dislike of Harry. 

She seated herself sullenly at the breakfast-table ; she felt bitter and 
aggrieved; but her mother’s kind face, as she kindly embraced her, 
and gave her a long note, came as a great consolation. 

‘Harry left it for you, deary; he was up very early to write it. 
Drink your coffee first.’ 

Helen shook her head and sprang up-stairs ; but suddenly remember- 
ing that the good mother would wait patiently upon her, she ran down 
again; and holding her precious letter fast in one hand, ate two 
mouthfuls and swallowed her coffee. 

‘I love you, mamma,’ she whispered, straining her to her heart, and 
the tears gushed from her eyes. Two minutes more and she was de- 
vouring the dear epistle. 

‘My own Helen,’ the letter said, ‘I know you will be sad this morn- 
ing, so I wish to leave a few words for you, hoping that they may 
prove a comfort. I would stay myself gladly, as you know, but I 
should not be welcome to your father, who doubtless thinks a two 
days’ visit an eternity to satisfy us. What did I tell you of C. L.? 
is n’t she ‘as false as she is fair. I always distrusted those steely eyes 
of hers; but I own that Walter James’ behavior surprises me. I 
never suspected him of caring too little for you. I write, presuming 
that you know of their precious party for this afternoon. J. had the 
impudence to tell me that Mrs. 8., the patroness of the concern, invited 
me, adding, ‘ you know, my dear fellow, it is her party.’ I very 
nearly told him to go to the , but Ididn’t. I don’t insult you 
by supposing that it is the pleasure of the entertainment that you will 
regret, but the sad proof it gives you of the indifference of those for 
whom you have cared,-and the triumph of those Scarboroughs (who 
wish to annoy you) in being able to carry off so easily your nearest 
friends. I saw the old wretch buttering up O. last night, and I knew 
how it would be. C. is only weak through her vanity and her jealousy 
of you. Don’t start; every body knows, except yourself, that she is 
jealous of you, although you have passed your life trying to efface 
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yourself for her. And now I want to tell you something else. You 
do n’t like Mrs. $t. Clair; you are wrong. I wish you-could have 
heard her last night — seen her face — while listening to the conversa- 
tion between your cousin and.Mother 8. I never saw such scorn! 
Do try, my dear Nelly, to get over your prejudice against Mrs. St. 
Clair ; she really likes you, and speaks so kindly, and what she would 
call ‘appreciatively’ of you. She said to me, ‘ A couple of harpies are 
tearing to pieces a little bird” Ah! my dearest, dearest Helen, would 
to Heaven that I had my bird safe in my own nest, and away from all 
of them. It would not be a very luxurious nest, but if that law-suit 
terminates favorably, it may be yet. Courage we both need. I know 
I am cross sometimes, but my ‘ heart is in the right place, and I adore, 
I worship you, Nell. You are the very spirit of my life; you cannot 
tell how your touch, your voice thrill me. Yet, I know that I often 
exhibit toward you a testiness, an ill-temper, which afterwards make 
me wretchedly ashamed. I cannot write phrases. I cannot write 
prettily turned sentences as you do, but I feel as much as a man can 
feel. And I think that nothing proves my love more than this fact— if 
others hurt you in word or deed, I then understand, in every fibre of 
my frame, how thoroughly I am yours. It is nearly time to stop now ; 
the boat goes in fifteen minutes, and your mother summons me. Be 
true to me, Helen —true to our love. I press you to my heart; it 
beats for you, you only. When it ceases to do that, it will cease alto- 
gether. Ever, ever yours, Harry. Kiss this place (33" -_gey,.I kiss 
it now, and try to fancy that it is your fresh, sweet cheek.’ 


‘Folly, is it not?’ said Mrs, Sutherland, tossing down the ms. and 
burying her head for half a second in her outspread hands. ‘ All love- 
letters are alike! are they not? ‘To think that you and I may have 
just such effusions addressed to ourselves, Olivia, and which we may 
prize as if they meant something! ‘Treasure them up; believe them; 
read them over and over; never see how silly they are, till some day, 
when they turn —these bright, golden coins, this fairy money which 
bought our very souls—turn to dead leaves in our despairing grasp, 
and crumble into nothingness ! 

She sighed, frowned, and read on. 


The day passed drearily enough. Helen was obstinate, and not par- 
ticularly well-bred on this occasion. She called it hypocrisy to appear 
polite to her cousin. Mrs, Latimer took no notice of the evident 
cloud, and Mr. Latimer read all day, as usual, in his own corner of the 
piazza. /Helen helped her mother in her household duties, practiced a 
great while at the piano, mused a good deal, and comforted herself 
through the whole, by personal assurance, every half-hour, that she had 
her letter safe. 
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Dinner was a dull meal; Claudia was as calm and cool as usual; she 
addressed Helen in her accustomed manner, and recgived very abrupt 
and ungracious answers, which she met with the air of one too amiable 
to resent the unkindness and discourtesy offered. 

Five o’clock came, and ‘Mrs. Scarborough’s carriage for Miss 
Leslie.’ 

‘I see, Helen,’ Claudia said, settling her bonnet carefully, ‘ that my 
presence is disagreeable to you. I shall return to the city, therefore, 
to-morrow, trusting that your good sense will soon resume its sway, 
and your good spirits follow suit.’ 

Helen fixed her eyes meaningly on the serene face, which the mirror 
reflected, as this self-satisfied young lady concluded her toilet. Her 
look was her sole response. It spoke volumes, but Helen had not 
learned to take sorrow mildly. Anger shook her as much as grief, 
and contempt flashed and lightened in the gaze, which once never 
rested but in love and admiration upon this frosty and fair counte- 
nance. 

Miss Leslie, unmoved, said: ‘Good-by for the present,’ and swept 
away. 

Then the tears rushed, unwished, from the over-charged heart. She 
thought of all the happy days she had passed with this cherished 
Claudia, how she had loved her, clung to her, consulted her, relied 
upon her. Their pursuits, their pleasures, their sorrows, and their 
joys had seemed so linked and interwoven —their lives so close — it 
was hard to bear such a blow, but it must be borne; and she could 
not seek her mother’s sympathy, for Mrs. Latimer had never ceased 
to tell her that Claudia was not the friend she thought her; why lis- 
ten to that always tiresome and unconsoling sentence, ‘I told you so,’ 
a phrase especially detested by Helen. . 

She dressed and went down to the sitting-room; she was restless ; 
could do nothing. Every thing that reminded her of Claudia was dis- 
tasteful. She took up several books, fluttered their leaves, rejected 
all, then scattered her songs upon the piano, brushed out of sight her 
work-box and strip of embroidery, finally sat down and did the worst 
thing she could do — thought. 

There came an approaching step—a visitor. She heard the soft 
flou-flow of a woman’s skirts, and tried to escape — too late — Mrs. St. 
Clair entered. 

Helen’s reception was neither warm nor pleasant; but she had to 
deal with a determined nature, and the barrier of her pride and dislike 
soon yielded. Who could resist Bertha St. Clair in her most genial 
mood ? 

‘You think me intrusive perhaps,’ the’ visitor said ; ‘it is early, I 
know, but I wished to find you at home. Is there not a name I can 
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use as an ‘open sesame’ between us? We will only hint at it. My 

dear Miss Latimer, when you are as old as I, you will have learned 

not to reject an honest expression of kindness und good-feeling ; come, 

why should we not be pleasant associates, nay, friends? You interest 

me — few do that now. I have heard a great deal of you. Some 
: people love dearly to find a patient listener, and you have been the 
: theme for several weeks, of which I might have been jealous, had I 
not felt that ‘ magnetic affinity’ which assured me that we are destined 
to be, not rivals, but allies.’ 

The gentle, playful tone won its unerring way. To an excitable 
temperament like Helen’s, full of impulse, there was but one step from 
almost dislike to positive appreciation. 

‘You are really good,’ she said, ‘and I feel very much touched by 
your kindness,’ 

‘Not in the least kind. Don’t be grateful. You cannot think how 
much I gain. <A really agreeable woman to add to my list! and we 
live in this city! You are a ‘treasure trove’ to me — may I prove 
the same to you. Now get your scarf, mantle, whatever you choose, 
and come to drive, with ‘mamma’s permission,’ of course.’ 

Helen readily assented ; it was soothing to her wounded feelings to 
be thus sought and flattered. Deeply hurt by her cousin’s behavior, 
she seemed to feel as if Mrs. St. Clair were the balm with which to 
heal the bruises. 

The sea-breeze refreshed her tear-stained cheeks, and Mrs. St. Clair’s 
pleasant voice caressed her ear. After a while, to her own great sur- 
prise Helen found herself talking of her recent troubles. She did not 
know how it came about; naturally, it seemed, and yet she never 
doubted for an instant that the sympathy was sincere and lasting. 
Cautiously at first Mrs. St. Glair touched the sensitive wounds, and 
then, emboldened, they exchanged confidence and became friends. 
And however strange and improbable, that friendship, born and sprung 
to maturity in an hour, has never withered nor decreased. Inthe gay 
and lively woman of the world, Helen Latimer found her truest friend ; 
the one who has never faltered, never fallen off, never hesitated before 
a sacrifice, never diverged from the vows which were never spoken, 
only expressed by a desire to soothe and comfort, a desire which im- 
plies that warm feelings of interest and affection are beneath. 

The white sails of Walter James’ yacht pro tem., were visible in the 
distance ; Helen’s eyes singled them out. 

‘You were very good to give up the party for my sake,’ said she. 

‘The future will repay me, I am sure. Accident made me hear Miss 
Leslie’s conversation with Mrs. Scarborough.’ 

‘Was Claudia very unkind in speaking of me?’ 

‘Not at all; she was very mild. She admitted the ‘truth of what 
Mrs. Scarborough said, but was sorry that you should suffer from little 
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absurdities. That certainly your love of amusement was stronger 
than your love of what was prudent ; that your temper was generous, 
but your impulses injudicious, and so on; that although she dearly 
loved you, she could not be blind to your faults. I acknowledge ’— 
Mrs. St. Clair half-smiled —‘I acknowledge she said no more than 
may be strictly true.’ 

‘And ought that to satisfy me?’ asked Helen indignantly. 

‘Searcely. If a person joins in condemnation of us, adds to the 
list of our failings, and gives as justification of his conduct the truth 
of his assertions, he only proves that he is ignorant of the first requi- 
sition of an honest friend. If our friends begin ‘to tell the truth 
about us,’ I should prefer beginning to live with my enemies; for with 
the latter I should be on my guard, and they could not generally start 
with such intimate knowledge of my short-comings. I do not like, 
however, to discuss your cousin with you. I have long admired you, 
* Miss Latimer; you have have avoided me — do n’t shake your head — 
your honesty most attracts me. I did not seek to overhear this con- 
versation; I was sitting next them, they made no secret of their dis- 
course, and its fragments reached me as I tried to listen to Mr. Bur- 
gess, who is not very engrossing. I saw pretty well what would en- 
sue, and I said to myself: ‘ Now I will spread my nets for that shy and 
proud little bird’ Have I caught her ?? 

‘Caught and caged,’ Nelly said. 

‘That is right.’ 

‘But you will perhaps repent the trouble you have wasted on me; I 
feel so dull and stupid, so like a cry-baby.’ 

‘Not like a cry-baby, but like a woman who meets her first real 
grief. You think perhaps that none have suffered like you. You 
have met with ingratitude, with a want of affection, with an absence 
of delicacy, that stuns you like a blow, and you fall under it; not with- 
out a struggle, but your heart is sore and bruised. I do not blame 
you, I do not call you childish; I love you the more for your honest 
sorrow. I cannot restore your cousin to you; it is not in human 
power to obliterate such marks as these, the scars are always there. 
Passionate and hasty words can be forgiven—forgotten; they are 
marks upon the sand, such as these tracings which our wheels are now 
passing over, made by those boys with their pens of Spanish bayonets ; 
presently comes the rising tide, the wave of oblivion rolls above them, 
then retires again, leaving all smooth ; but a deliberate and unprovoked 
attack, a calm and cool treachery, is like a cut into the very tree of 
life ; the bark meets over it, but the seam is there, and you can place 
your finger upon the spot, and feel the injury, long after the leaves 
are dead, the branches withered, and the glory of its existence passed 
away. Pardon me! I am talking prose-poetry, and very unoriginal 
and prosy it is!? 
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J. M. Watson. New-York: A. S. Barnes anp Burr. 1859. 

A FinisHep set of text-books, which should never require to be changed again, 
has long been a dream of parents and school-committees. Passed down from one 
generation to another, it would be easy to gauge in them the hight of scholarship, 
and most of the trouble and expense of providing new books would be avoided. 

A finished set of any thing in this world, however, is a most rare attainment. 
School-books, like every thing else, are improved from year to year, and that most 
changes in them have been improvements, may be seen from the fact that very 
seldom has a once discarded text-book been restored. 

Progress is especially apparent in reading-books. Beside the improvements in 
the actual equipments furnished to the student, there are occasional changes in the 
standard of literary taste which should be represented in the first-class reader. 
Time was when no one later than Pope was deemed to have written poetry, and 
when selections from Biarr were thought the finest examples of English prose. 
But it is now understood that the abounding literature of our own time is a much 
more luscious fruit than the literature of the last century. 

The ‘ National Series of Readers’ combine all the merits which either experience 
or forethought have been able to suggest as desirable. Actual trial has proved the 
advantages of the clear type, interesting reading matter, and pictorial illustrations 
of the lower books of the series. The fifth or first-class reader contains, beside its 
treatise on elocution and its admirable selections from favorite contemporary as 
well as the old authors, frequent biographical and critical notes, which give to it 
something of the character of a history of literature. The scholar who reads it 
through at school time after time would not fail to have a general intelligence con- 
cerning the principal authors and best books of England and America, This is an 
incidental acquisition, so appropriate to the school-exercise of reading, that an ap- 
paratus of biography and criticism must hereafter be considered an essential part 
of every reading class-book of a high order. 
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A Lire rora Lire. By the author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ New-York: Harper 

AND Brotuers. 1859. 

Ir is surprising that about the poorest novel of the season should proceed from 
a writer of so high repute as Miss Mutocn. The ‘Ogilvies’ and ‘ John Halifax,’ 
though not very powerful tales, had yet that in them which made them agreeable. 
The plots were cleverly managed, some of the characters were entertaining, and the 
moralizing was superfluous, but yet of so good quality as to be tolerable. The 
‘Life for a Life,’ however, is an unbroken flatness. The plot is the best part of it, 
and that becomes unpleasant just as fast as it becomes intelligible. It would be 
difficult for any writer to give interest to a reproduction of the story of ‘Eugene 
Aram,’ and the attempt fails signally in the ‘ Life for a Life,’ because all the promi- 
nent characters are failures, that of the murderer with the others. 

The story opens with a young lady who hates soldiers, regards the ‘ Times’ as 
fearful, makes fun of her sisters who attend balls, and has a general scorn of con- 
ventionalities. This Miss Dora is the destined wife of Dr. Urquiart, who finally 
proves to be the murderer of her brother ; and she is intended to be a very outrée 
and romantic personage. But it is the most abortive of intentions. Though she 
is endeavoring from the first page to the last to say odd things, and prove that she 
has odd taste, we have yet to discover that she ever uttered a good thing, or ever 
became for a moment an interesting person. It is certain that her simple-minded 
sisters, who are described as no wiser than other people, never thought so much 
about frivolous subjects, or talked so foolishly about serious subjects as she did her- 
self An attempt at eccentricity that results only in hyperboles of the common- 
place is a melancholy exhibition. 

The aged curate, the father of Miss Dora, who stands for Hebrew and Puritani- 
cal severity, is simply a monster. The authoress succeeds in making him serve 
only by making him unchristian, and exalts his justice by degrading his love. It 
is difficult to criticise a person who is in an impossible position, and nowhere be- 
fore, either in Christendom or heathendom, was a father ever called upon to sanc- 
tion the marriage of his daughter with the slayer of his son. Such an event in 
human affairs is wholly inconceivable ; it gives the lie to that instinct of flight 
which from the time of Carn has been the ‘ st prompting of the murderer, and it 
stamps a character of unnaturalness and falsity upon every page of ‘A Life for a 
Life,’ which would be thoroughly hideous if it were not so feebly written. 

A running commentary on every thing that happens is one of the features of the 
book. The interlocutors often imagine that they have been ‘speaking strongly,’ 
and important subjects, from war to temperance, are raised for consideration. Yet 
if the volume contains an acute reflection, a novel, learned allusion or any evidence 
of original thinking or even of diligent compilation, we have been unable to dis- 
cover it. The plot, such as it is, moves onward through a wilderness of talk, in- 
ferior in force, freshness, and dignity to the ordinary conversation extemporized 
in drawing-rooms. The moral preachment which abounds is a very cheap article, 
and is as much easier than essential morality on the part of the actors in novels 
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as it is in real life. The difference between the two corresponds to that between 
twaddle and genuine sense, which is also strikingly illustrated in this work. The 
favorite character attends church, ‘because it is the simplest way of showing I am 
not ashamed of my Master before men.’ If going to church now-a-days was a 
step towards martyrdom, the reason assigned might be a good one. She also says 
of a concert that she attended: ‘Grave persons might possibly eschew it or con- 
demn it: but no! a large, liberal spirit judges all things liberally, and would never 
see evil in any thing but sin’—a sentence which would hardly retain a brilliant 
meaning after analysis. 

How the novel got into its present shape is a question that would be the marvel 
and despair of anybody that trusted to internal evidence. First one character 
writes accidentally in a journal which he protests he is going to destroy, and then 
another does likewise, and time after time the work seems about to stop for want 
of somebody to write accidentally the next chapter. How the journals were pre- 
served, and got shuffled together so contrary to the writer’s purposes, is not 
revealed. 

There are a few such phrases as ‘those sort of people,’ which, we presume, 
should be credited to the printer. 


Tue History or Heroporvs: with Copious Notes and Appendices. By Gzorce Raw ixn- 
son, M. A., assisted by Col. Sir Henry Raw tinson, K. . B., and Sir I. G@. Wixrsson, 
F.R.S. Vol. 1. New-York: D. Appteron anp Company. 1859. 

A new English version of Heroportus forms the smaller and less important half 
of this work. The father of history is here illustrated by the recently-discovered 
histories older than his own, namely, the cuneiform and hieroglyphical inscriptions. 
The elaborate appendices exhibit the chief and latest results of modern learning 
and research in the field of ethnography and ancient history, conveying informa- 
tion that is yet new even to savants. The essays on the history, geography, and 
religion of Babylonia and Assyria, and the comprehensive disquisition on the | 
ethnic affinities of the nations of Western Asia, are instances of discussions which 
could not have been written until now, since they are founded on discoveries made 
during the progress of the work. Its value is enhanced from the fact that the au- 
thors are original and eminent authorities on the subjects which they treat. The 
work will be completed in four volumes, three of which have already appeared in 
England. 





Bweiztonm’s TABLE. 


Eprror1AL NARRATIVE-History OF THE KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE: NuMBER 
Seven. — We closed the last short and incomprehensive chapter of this desultory 


narrative with a reference to Jonn Sanperson, author of the ‘American in Paris,’ 
and with an implied promise to advert briefly thereafter to the characteristics of 
that gentleman’s literary manner, as indicated in his numerous and various com- 
munications to the Knickersocker. We proceed to fulfill that promise, by pre- 
senting one or two brief extracts from his Familiar Letters from London, a series 
of epistles addressed to the Eprror hereof. And what we wish to call especial at- 
tention to, is the ‘full mind’ from which he writes: the scholarly richness, yet 
man-of-the-world ease, which distinguish his lucubrations. We quote almost en- 
tirely at random: for ‘Selections from SanpeErson,’ as ‘samples,’ would be a hope- 
less task. Our three short ‘specimens’ shall represent our correspondent at a 
Theatrical Rehearsal, at an Ancient London Church, and vis-a-vis with a French 
Baron, at a London Eating-House : 


‘Arrer breakfasting with Know es, where I passed an hour agreeably in looking 
over the departed heroes of the stage who tapestry the walls of several of its large 
rooms and entries: the next hour we spent alone, in a box of the Covent Garden The- 
atre, overlooking a rehearsal. It was the first time I had seen the two muses in their 
dishabille. A sham exhibition of the passions is close on the ridiculous, at best; and 
when the mummery is exposed in this manner without the prestige of costume and 
decoration, it is ridiculous, outright. Imagine only a number of men and women 
rushing from behind a scene, making arms, and throwing themselves into comic or 
tragic attitudes. ‘Oli, that’s horrid!’ says the manager; ‘Good Gop!’ And then he 
casts himself into a situation, by way of model. They go out and rush in again, upon 
the same sentiment; and then he jumps three feet in the air with joy, at the excellence 
of the imitation. I would rather see any comedy than this. I strolled, afterward, in 
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the immense space filled with the apparatus of the scene. How interesting to see here 
the human passions reduced to their elements, in pots of rouge, in dishes of tallow, 
and burnt cork! Groves are here leaning sentimentally against the wall, and others, 
erect upon the area, are breathing with Arcadian freshness. I walked through the 
forest of Arden, and made ‘the babbling gossip of the air cry out Ottvra.’ I saw the 
thunder quietly reposing at the side of a snow-storm, and Curip’s wings fast asleep 
with Psycue’s petticoat. I studied, too, the customs and manners of the artists, who 
have here their social observances ; exacting, rigorously, a respect corresponding with 
their rank in public favor. The prima has a large room, and several distinctive arti- 
cles of furniture, and takes especial care not to admit you, a second-rate, to the dignity 
of her acquaintance. If, by the necessities of the play, she does embrace you tenderly 
before the world, this is no reason why she should own you in private. Queen Cartu- 
ARINE is crying here at her mirror; Ricwarp attitudinizes: ANNE being a bonnet, with 
a petticoat on a bed-post. ‘ Vouchsafe, divine perfection of a woman!’ You have 
seen Hogartn’s ‘ Theatricals;’ this is the original. . . . The tragedy in rehearsal 
was Ion, which had its first representation here, a few nights ago. Ion, Macreapy; 
IantHE, Miss Tree. It was received with great favor, by a full house. I had the ad- 
vantage of seeing the author, who was called out by the audience. He stood up in his 
box, amidst rapturous applause, and made an infinity of bows, and expressed as much 
gratitude as was possible for a man of his size. There was a lady,of a middle age, 
who also stood up at their bidding, to receive her share of the plaudits ; she who told 
us of Rrenz1, and the Foscart, before BuLwer or Byron, and makes us hang over the 
scenes of ‘Our Village’ as CLaupe over the sunny landscape. A neighbor, in mercy 
to American inquisitiveness, told me it was Miss Mirrorp. I read her Rienzi, for the 
first time, on the brow of a rock overlooking the tiny Schuylkill, how little supposing 
I should one day see the accomplished authoress upon the banks of the Thames!’ 


Now we know of writers, whom we ‘ have heard others praise, and that highly, 
too,’ who would have taken three leaves of this Magazine to describe what is here 
so graphically depicted in less than half a page. But let us change the scene: 


‘Just over London Bridge, there is a venerable antiquity, called Saint Mary OveERizgs. 
It is so old that it is haunted. Any fine moonlight evening, you can see here the ghost 
of Mary Avupery, an ancieut maiden lady, who, with the profits of a- ferry she kept 
before the existence of the bridge, founded a house of sisters, now the uppermost end 
of the church. A college of priests it became afterward, and was in good Catholic odor 
up to the Reformation. It then mouldered away in neglect, and the foul bird of night 
rooked in its spire. A part of it, the Chapel of the Virgin, or as they called it, the 
‘Lady Chapel,’ was leased by the corporation for a bake-house, and another part, (the 
Presbyterian, I presume,) was let out for making starch. But in time, it was ‘ white- 
washed,’ so says the history, at the expense of the parish, and with modern additions, 
nearly devouring the ancient structure, it is now one of the largest of the London 
churches; three hundred feet long, with a reasonable width. There are remaining 
many curious decorations, a mixture of monkish and episcopal art, and numerous mon- 
uments. The first I noticed was of Gower, the friend of Cuaucer; and FietcHer and 
MassinGer lie here, in the same grave! It was immediately by the door of this church, 
and down the Kent Road, that Cuaucer’s Pilgrims, telling those immortal stories, which 
you have read, to lighten their journey, bent their way to the shrine of Saint Tuomas 
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of Canterbury ; the swaggering sailor, the sergeant ‘ busier than he was,’ the thin cook, 
and thinner scholar, upon a lean horse; and on this very road, too, it was, that Madam 
Baz was so run after by the king, and so bitten, poor woman! by a mad dog. I 
have visited this spot thrice; and one evening sat here while the wan cold moon fell 
upon the marble, until I could fancy the light-footed ghosts skipping about the tomb- 
stones, till the hair bristled, and the blood ran chilly in my veins. he is the Saxon 
for river; so you see the etymology of this church: it is also called Saint Saviour. 

‘I spent an agreeable hour, lately, in and about an old church called Stepney, at the 
east extremity of London; and enjoyed, in some sort, the company of Mr. Appison, 
in reading over the same grave-stones. This one is given in the Spectator, as an ex- 


ample of the simple, and if I recollect rightly, of the pathetic. It is of Tuomas Sar- 
FRIN : 


‘ ‘An why, 
Born in New-England, did in London die.’ 


‘No pleasant matter, after the dignity of being born a Yankee! This for the ‘sim- 
ply ;’ and now for for the ‘ pathetic.’ He was: 


‘*Tarrp son, of right begot upon 
His mother Marraa, by his father Joun.’’” 


With the folloying exposition of the miseries of an English Eating-House, in the 
eyes of a French gourmet, we take leave of our most amusing correspondent : with 
the added remark, that we have presented this little ‘ taste of his quality’ not only 
briefly to illustrate the ‘characteristics’ of which we have spoken, but to give a 
new zest to certain rich and quaint passages of epistolary correspondence, with 
which we hope to enliven our familiar ‘ Gossipry’ by-and-by: 


‘IT was faithful to my engagement with my French Baron, to meet him at his lodg- 
ings in the Quadrant at twelve ; and we passed the dejeuné, which was badly served by 
a cross-grained and ill-looking maid, in abusing English coffee, English omelettes, Eng- 
lish books, in a word, every thing English ; and we agreed it was apropos to quote the 
old line of Juvenat, which must have been made in a spirit of prophecy : 


‘¢Miserum est aliena vivere Quadra.’ 


‘The truth is, that the entertainment of ordinary boarding-houses and eating-houses, 
which first offer themselves in London to strangers wishing to practice the inexpensive 
virtues, is mean in comparison with the French. Mutton and beef are excellent, but 
the sore evil is the want of variety in the preparation, and neatness in the service. The 
children of Israel were tired of manna, though it fell from the heavens, and longed for 
‘the leeks, the onions, and the garli¢s.’ Always manna! always mutton! If con- 
demned to eat alone, which is one of the traveller’s miseries, in a French café, you 
have a lively, well-furnished room, and the spectacle of an animated company about 
you. A London eating-house is darkened and deformed by stalls, and you are set in 
your niche, and the curtain is drawh, and you wait there unseen, until a grave person- 
age in sables, and having the air of an undertaker, brings you your mutton chops. 
‘L’ Angleterre a produit de grandes hommes dans les sciences! mais helas!’ ‘Mary, I 
entreat you,’ said the Baron —‘ you are a pretty girl — bear this steak, with my com- 
pliments, to the cook, and bid him submit it once more to the process of roasting.’ 

** Why, we don’t never roast it no more, Sir; the juices ——’ 
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‘ “Mary, we had a cook once in France, who, for having served a dish underdone, 
ran himself through the body. His name was Vare.; he was unwilling to outlive the 
disgrace. Do have his picture hung up in your kitchen, and never mind the juices.’ 

‘Here Mary took the dish, with much surliness, muttering something about ‘ done.’ 

** Well dressed!—done! Sacré menteuse! You have nothing done or well dressed 


upon your island. The pork squeals when you put your fork into it, and the mutton 
cries ‘bah !’? 


‘ This last monosyllable, pronounced in its native Scotch accent, sent Mary into the 
kitchen, to return no more.’ 


While it would be proper for us to introduce in this connection, and to comment 
upon here, the writings of such popular contributors to the KnicKERBOCKER as 
Rey. F. W. Suetton, our Long-Island and ‘ Up-River’ correspondent ; Rev. W At- 
TER Cotton, author of ‘Ship and Shore ;’ Hon. Ropert M. Cuartrton, the ‘myr- 
iad-minded’ ‘Georgia Lawyer ;’ the author of ‘Harry Franco,’ that most hu- 
morous and original American work, whose ‘ Haunted Merchant,’ ‘ Gimcrackeries,’ 
and other contributions to our Magazine were always looked for with eagerness, 
and devoured with avidity ; while, we say, it would be proper for us to introduce 
these and other equally attractive correspondents, in this place, we yet reserve the 
consideration of them for another number, (and we hope not to fail to render them 
the honor which they deserve,) and pass to the one great writer, of world-wide re- 
. nown—a ‘beloved author,’ in the full sense of the word —who was more cor- 
dially welcomed to our pages than any other man who ever put pen to paper, to 
enhance the literary enjoyment of our readers. 

From earliest boyhood — from the time that we had listened to the humor of 
KNICKERBOCKER’S immortal history from the lips of an appreciative father, ‘dead 
and gone,’ we had longed, of all things else, to look upon the lineaments, and once 
to take the hand, of Wasuineton Irvine. The subsequent perusal (how many 
times repeated!) of ‘The Sketch-Book,’ ‘ Bracebridge-Hall,’ ‘ Tales of a Traveller,’ 
only served to intensify the desire to ‘behold the face’ of this master of quiet 
humor, the truest pathos, the most adroit satire, and the wtmost charm of style, 
since the days of Gotpsmiru, of Appison, and of Steetz. Imagine then our pleasure, 
when one morning, after an almost sleepless night of excitement, we accompanied 
our partner, Mr. Epson, at the appointment of a near relative of ‘Mr. G. Crayon, 
Gent.,’ to complete stipulations, by which he was to become a contributor to each 
and every number of the Knicxersocxer! The interview was not a prolonged 
one: the preliminaries, easy of adjustment, were soon settled: and we left, for 
once impressed with the fact, that an author’s gentleness, kindness, and cordial 
sympathy, may be truly represented in his works. 

We awaited the ‘copy’ of the first of ‘Ze Crayon Papers’ with an anxious 
interest, which was almost painful. It was not long, however, before it came: 
and when it did arrive, it was so characteristic, so especially applicable to the 
Magazine, itself, for which it was to serve as an avant-courier of succeeding pa- 
pers, that it literally ‘filled us with rejoicing.’ If we read it once, we must have 
read it through twenty. times, before it passed into the hands of the printer. This 
was a long time ago — over twenty years: and as the ‘ Epistle to the Eprror,’ be- 
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ing merely introductory, was scarcely considered as one of the subsequent ‘ Crayon 
Sketches,’ since collected into volumes, an extract or two, we are confident, will 
please our old, as we are sure it will delight our present readers. ‘Sir,’ said 
Grorrrey Crayon, addressing the Eprtor: 


‘I HAVE observed that as a man advances in life, he is subject to a kind of plethora 
of the mind, doubtless occasioned by the vast accumulation of wisdom and experience 
upon the brain. Hence he is apt to become narrative and admonitory, that is to say, 
fond of telling long stories, and of doling out advice, to the small profit and great an 
noyance of his friends. As I have a great horror of becoming the oracle, or, more 
technically speaking, the ‘ bore,’ of the domestic circle, and would much rather bestow 
my wisdom and tediousness upon the world at large, I have always sought to ease off 
this surcharge of the intellect by means of my pen, and hence have inflicted divers 
gossiping volumes upon the patience of the public. I am tired, however, of writing 
volumes: they do not afford exactly the relief I require ; there is too much preparation, 
arrangement, and parade, in this set form of coming before the public. I am growing 
too indolent and unambitious for any thing that requires labor or display. I have 
thought, therefore, of securing to myself a snug corner in some periodical work, where 
I might, as it were, loll at my ease in my elbow-chair, and chat sociably with the pub- 
lic, as with an old friend, on any chance subject that might pop into my brain. 

‘In looking around, for this purpose, upon the various excellent periodicals with which 
our country abounds, my eye was struck by the title of your work —‘THe KNIcKER- 
BOCKER.’ My heart leaped at the sight ! 

‘DrepRicH KNICKERBOCKER, Sir, was one of my earliest and most valued friends ; and 
the recollection of him is associated with some of the pleasantest scenes of my youth- 
ful days. To explain this, and to show how I came into possession of sundry of his 
posthumous works, which I have from time to time given to the world, permit me to 
relate a few particulars of our early intercourse. I give them with the more confidence, 
as I know the interest you take in that departed worthy, whose name and effigy are 
stamped upon your title-page, and as they will be found important to the better under- 
standing and relishing divers communications I may have to make to you. 

‘My first acquaintance with that great and good man, for such I may venture to call 
him, now that the lapse of some thirty years has shrouded his name with venerable 
antiquity, and the popular voice has elevated him to the rank of the classic historians 
of yore, my first acquaintance with him was formed on the banks of the Hudson, not 
far from the wizard region of Sleepy Hollow. He had come there in the course of his 
researches among the Dutch neighborhoods for materials for his immortal history. For 
this purpose, he was ransacking the archives of one of the most ancient and historical 
mansions in the country. It was a lowly edifice, built in the time of the Dutch dynasty, 
and stood on a green bank, overshadowed by trees, from which it peeped forth upon 
the great Tappain-Zee, so famous among early Dutch navigators. A bright pure spring 
welled up at the foot of the green bank; a wild brook came babbling down a neigh- 
boring ravine, and threw itself into a little woody cove, in front of the mansion.’ 


In a straight line from our sanctum, ‘as the crow flies,’ across the Tappaiin-Zee, 
we see this ‘bettered’ mansion, almost concealed by its vari-colored and over- 
abounding foliage, and the ‘wild babbling brook’ which runs thereby, spanned by 
a little culvert in the white marble wall of the Hudson River Rail-Road, ere it 
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throws itself into the ‘River of Delight.’ Passing, however, as well-known and 
familiar, a scene and locale of which not a few delighted visitors have written faith- 
ful descriptions, it may suffice to say, that here it was that Mr. Crayon first met 
the venerable historian, Diepricn Knickersocker: ‘I sat with him by the spring, 
at the foot of the green bank, and listened to his heroic tales about the worthies of 
the olden time, the Paladins of New-Amsterdam. I accompanied him in his legend- 
ary researches about Tarrytown, and Sing-Sing, and explored with him the spell- 
bound recesses of Sleepy Hollow. I was present at many of his conferences with 
the good old Dutch burghers and their wives, from whom he derived many of those 
marvellous facts not laid down in books or records, and which give such superior 
value and authenticity to his history, over all others that have been written con- 
cerning the New-Netherlands.’ Omitting all the rest of this admirable Letter to 
the Eprror, we cannot choose but present this short passage, so replete with truth 
and exquisite beauty of thought and language, which occurs towards its conclusion: 


‘ Here then, have I set up my rest, surrounded by the reeollections of earlier days, 
and the mementoes of the historian of the Manhattoes, with that glorious river before 
me, which flows with such majesty through his works, and which has ever been to me 
a river of delight. 

‘I thank Gop I was born on the banks of the Hudson! I think it an invaluable ad- 
vantage to be born and brought up in the neighborhood of some grand and noble ob- 
ject in nature: a river, a lake, or a mountain. We make a friendship with it; we in 
a manner ally ourselves to it for life. It remains an object of our pride and affections, 
a rallying point, to call us home again after all our wanderings. ‘The things which 
we have learned in our childhood,’ says an old writer, ‘grow up with our souls, and 
unite themselves to it.” So it is with the scenes among which we have passed our early 
days: they influence the whole course of our thoughts and feelings: and I fancy I can 
trace much of what is good and pleasant in my own heterogeneous compound, to my 
early companionship with this glorious river. In the warmth of my youthful enthu- 
siasm, I used to clothe it with moral attributes, and almost to give it a soul. I admired 
its frank, bold, honest character ; its noble sincerity and perfect truth. Here was no 
specious smiling surface, covering the dangerous sand-bar or perfidious rock ; but a 
stream deep as it was broad, and bearing with honorable faith the bark that trusted to 
its waves. I gloried in its simple, quiet, majestic, epic flow: ever straight forward. 
Once indeed, it turns aside for a moment, forced from its course by opposing moun- 
tains, but it struggles bravely through them, and immediately resumes its straight-for- 
ward march, ‘ Behold,’ thought I, ‘an emblem of a good man’s course through life : 
ever simple, open, and direct; or if, overpowered by adverse circumstances, he deviate 
into error, it is but momentary: he soon recovers his onward and honorable career, 
and continues it to the end of his pilgrimage.’ 

‘Excuse this rhapsody, into which I have, been betrayed by a revival of early feel- 
ings. The Hudson is, in a manner, my first and last love: and after all my wander- 
ings, and seeming infidelities, I return to it with a heart-felt preference over all the 
other rivers in the world. I seem to catch new life as I bathe in its ample billows, 
and inhale the pure breezes of its hills. It is true, the romance of youth is past, that 
once spread illusions over every scene. I can no longer picture an Arcadia in every 
green valley; nor a fairy land among the distant mountains; nor a peerless beauty in 
every villa gleaming among the trees: but though the illusions of youth have faded 
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from the landscape, the recollections of departed years and departed pleasures shed 
over it the mellow charm of evening sunshine.’ 


This letter appeared in the number of the KnicxerBocker for March, 1839, 
more than a score of years ago: yet we remember as if it were but yesterday the 
pleasure with which we first read the proof-sheet which contained it, while a warm 
spring rain was pattering lullingly against the blinds of our pleasant town-sanctum : 
for here was a world-renowned correspondent, whose writings were ever ‘ fullest 
of matter with least verbosity,’ which came to your heart like a neighbor or fa- 
miliar: a writer, in short, whom (in common with thousands of his countrymen) 
we had literally ‘loved from boyhood.’ 

From one Irvine to another is an easy transition: and it will be as well, perhaps, 
in this connection, to mention the name of Jonn T. Irvine, Esq., who was for 
many months a voluminous correspondent of this Magazine. Few of our readers 
will ever forget ‘ The Quod Correspondence,’ which embodied, in separate works, 
‘ The Attorney’ and ‘Harry Harson.’ We can certainly say of this first pro- 
duction, that beyond any thing which ever appeared in our pages, it was entitled 
to the appellation of ‘ Tariiiinc.’ No matter where we might be, or however so 
much engaged, when the oblong pages of ‘Quop’ came in manuscript, we sat 
down and read them at once. And it was so with every compositor in the office. 
When the ‘ copy’ was handed out, the boys would swap their ‘takes,’ and read 
every line of the number, before they set up a typeof it. Dickens himself does 
not better understand, than does the author of ‘The Quop Correspondence,’ the 
art of stimulating without satisfying curiosity, until the whole of his story is be- 
fore his readers. The wiles of his head-devil, the infernal ‘Attorney,’ and the re- 
tribution at last visited upon him, are, in the way of graphic description, and stir- 
ring incident, wholly unsurpassed by any kindred work with which we are ac- 
quainted. ‘The Attorney’ was subsequently issued in a handsome volume, and 
four large editions of it were called for in less than eight months: and a fifth edi- 
tion, even now, would ‘go off like hot cakes.’ ‘Harry Harson,’ also an excellent 
story, was re-published, and had a very large sale: but it didn’t ‘bite’ like ‘The 
Attorney.’ To show the smoothness and dry humor of Mr. Jonn T. Irvina’s 
style, we make the subjoined extract from his opening chapter of ‘The Quop Cor- 
respondence ;’ 


‘OpposiTE me is a famous fire-engine, which is in an eternal state of preparation, to 
the great mystification of myself, and of several small boys, who daily collect on the 
side-walks, and look with profound curiosity into the dim recesses of the engine-room. 
Never had engine such devoted attendants. Long and profound consultations are held 
respecting the health of the ‘machine,’ by young men in pea-jackets: the wheels are 
greased three times a day, and about as often the object of their solicitude is gently 

conducted around the block, by way of exercise, while other young men, of the same 
company, in straight hats, with ringlets in front of their ears, solicitous for the welfare 
of the insurance companies, walk to the corners to see if they can discover a smoke in 
any direction. If none is to be seen, they walk moodily back, and form a knot in front 
of the cngine-house. The last fire is then talked over, and the merits of each ‘ ma- 
chine’ is discussed. I am sorely afraid, from what I overhear, that our city is but 
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scurvily provided with the means of extinguishing fires, as it seems by their conversa- 
tion that every ‘ machine’ in the city, except their own, is utterly useless, and nota fire 
has taken place whose extinguishment is not owing to their superior merits of their en- 
gine, and the superior energy of its followers. 

‘I have no influence in high quarters, or I would certainly recommend this particu- 
lar company to the peculiar notice of the corporation; for I really think that some- 
thing ought to be done for these public benefactors; and I am somewhat surprised, 
after all the good they have done to the city, that nobody should make honorable men- 
tion of it except themselves. 

‘The evil repute of my dwelling is a sure protection against all intrusion; and from 
having lived here so long without injury, the neighbors begin to look at me askance, 
and seem to think that one who can remain unscathed amidst the terrors of the haunted 
house, is himself no better than he should be. 

‘For this reason, I have formed but two acquaintances. The first is with a small dog 
of the neighborhood, who seems to belong to nobody, and who, as a great favor, man- 
ages to drop in*about meal times, I suspect him of being a mongrel, for he is a long- 
bodied fellow, with a broad chest, remarkably short fore-legs, set wide apart, and slight- 
ly bowed outward; and as he sits in front of me, he is not unlike one of those old- 
fashioned andirons which we sometimes meet with in country kitchens. He has a re- 
markably long and solid tail, which he generally carries like a flag-staff, at right-angles 
to his body. He is a grave, solemn dog, with a melancholy cast of countenance; but 
notwithstanding, I strongly suspect that he is an arrant knave; and from my window 
I have frequently observed him engaged in acts of larceny, which give me but a poor 
opinion of his morals. However, a lonely old man like myself can pardon many things 
in one who seems to take pleasure in his society; though it sometimes does seem sus. 
picious that he should invariably drop in just as Iam taking my meals. I am rather 
inclined to think that he has no better opinion of me than the rest of the neighbors ; 
and being a dissolute fellow himself, has set me down for one of the same kidney. 

‘In making his visits, he always pauses at the door of the room, and throwing his 
head on one side, with one eye partly closed, seems engaged in calculating my height 
in feet and inches, after which he stalks solemnly across the room, and seats himself 
directly in front of me, waiting to be noticed. 

‘The other acquaintance of whom I spoke is a bright-faced little boy, about ten years 
of age, who, in spite of the terrors of the dwelling, breaks in upon my solitude, and 
during the short time that he remains here, the whole place assumes an air of cheer- 
fulness. He isa glad-eyed little fellow, with a merry laugh that seems to gush out 
from the very bottom of his heart: he is full of curiosity, asking a thousand questions, 
and will sit by the hour listening to stories of my past life. The formation of this new 
acquaintance seemed at first to give great offence to the dog, who for the first few days 
after it, was particularly assiduous in his attentions; but finding that the boy did not 
drop in at the hour of meals, he has become reconciled to his company, and even per- 
mits him to pat him on the head; though notwithstanding all his deference, I doubt 
whether even J could venture to meddle with that tall upright mast which he calls his 


tail.’ 
We doubt whether it will be difficult to discover the true ‘ Irvine’ stamp in this 


specimen: which was especially remarked even by that meanest of all mean jour- 
nals, the querulous London ‘Asineum,’ 
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Gossip with READERS AND CoRRESPONDENTS.—‘ Some there be,’ saith old Say- 
Lock, ‘ who like not when they see a gaping pig:’ and when we see a pig, on a hot, 
‘sticky,’ August noon-tide, come lazily yawning out of a mud-puddle, we ‘like 
not that, either: but the old Jew goes on to say, that other some there be, who 
‘cannot abide a harmless, necessary cat:’ but that class of prejudiced persons we 
are by no means disposed to agree with: on the contrary, we like a cat: we think 
the cat an abused animal : we know him to be susceptible of affection : we have been 
welcomed, after long absence, by a good graceful gray Grimalkin, in a manner 
which would put to shame half the fashionable ‘reception ’- givers of this our good 
metropolis of Gotham: moreover, we have a ‘ wee lassie’ that this cat loves: put- 
ting his soft velvet paws around her neck, caressing her, and taking food only at 
her hands. And it is because of this regard for the race, that we welcome this 
elegiac little ‘ bit’ from a new correspondent, entitled ‘ Zhe Lament of a Bachelor 
on the Loss of his Cat.’ 


‘Poor ‘Srurriz’ is dead! Cruel dogs did him slay the other night, leaving me 
catless and desolate. Srurrie had recently attained that period in cat life, when noo 
turnal adventures were preferable to the quiet and security of my room. He was, 
therefore, constantly watching his opportunity to escape out of doors; and had succeed- 
ed, prior to the fatal night, in eluding my vigilance, and in thus passing two nights absent 
from me. Early in the morning after the first nocturnal adventure, he mounted the 
sill of my window from the piazza, and solicited admittance, which I readily granted. 
He entered, overflowing with excitement, having evidently ‘seen sights’ and heard 
noises both interesting and terrific. His caudal appendage was immense, and the hairy 
covering along the spine was particularly erect. It was a long time before his coat 
assumed the sleekiness appropriate to the quiet of a bachelor’s apartment. 

‘ Two nights thereafter he again escaped, but only into the hall and basement. There 
was no way to get out of doors. Not returning to me the next morning, I instituted 
a search, which for some hours proved unavailing, “At about mid-day, I was led to 
look into an obscure closet in the basement, and there lay Srurr.e, very sleepy: but 
he was safe, and my solicitude at once ceased, 

‘ My narrative has now reached to that last disastrous night, when Srurre’s curiosity 
and love of adventure cost him his life. Opening the door of my room, which leads 
directly out upon the piazza, for a glass of water, kept there in a jug for coolness, 
Srurr_e slipped out, and would not be persuaded to return. I was anxious for his 
safety during the night, and got up twice, opened the door and whistled, but unavail- 
ingly, for his return. In the morning, Sturrte not appearing, I became exceedingly 
apprehensive that some dire misfortune had befallen him. Not heeding the bell for 
breakfast, I sallied forth to learn the worst. Very soon I discovered Srurrie in the 
area of a basement window, stretched out stiff and cold in death. There was no ex- 
ternal wound, but a subsequent post-mortem examination revealed it to have been the 
work of a dog. Some miserable, indiscriminating, but zealous terrier, had seized him 
in the chest, just back of the fore-legs, and thus instantly stifled the life out of my poor 
Srurrie. A great and dismal change had thus been suddenly, and by violence, 
wrought in my domestic arrangements, Srurrie! once the life and joy of the room; 
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always meeting me on entering, at the threshold, and mounting in great enthusiasm to 
my shoulders, and thrusting his head under my whiskers, purring all the while sonor- 
ously ; and in many other interesting and winning ways manifesting a degree of affec- 
tion for me that made him very dear to my heart; Srurrite is no more! He had also 
another habit which was very gratifying to me. It was to make me an early morning call. 
Jumping on my bed, he would advance cautiously to my pillow, and in the most gentle 
manner nestle himself closely to my head, not unfrequently placing the side of his face 
on my cheek: and then such purring! Now, alas! how great the change! I enter 
my room without any friendly greeting or recognition. I awake in the morning to 
silence and desolation. 


‘It is fitting that I should, in conclusion, make the usual obituary Latin quotation : 
‘ *Rest-cat in pace.’ tp? 
Washington Heights, June, 1859. 


Our correspondent was ‘faulty.’ He should not have permitted his cherished 
friend to leave him after night-fall. The faithful cat which sits at our feet on the 
cover of this Magazine has never left our side for a single moment during the last 
twenty years. He is eunique. - - - One of the most unnatural mothers we 
ever heard of, is the mere ‘Hip-um-pip-pip-um-o-pot-imus, in the Jardin des 
Plantes, at Paris. Twice has she killed an infant son: nursing it with care, and 
lavishing upon it the ‘most graceful tendernesses,’ until it was about six months 


old, then gouging a piece out of its little body, and ‘leaving it all alone for to die.’ 
In the last case we are told: 


‘THe mother gave nourishment to the young one, and allowed it to lie on her back 
and neck, according to the habit of these amphibious animals. She also remained 
constantly in the water, instead of, as usual, frequently leaving it. At one time, fora 
space of about forty-three hours, the two animals never quitted the water. The little 
one had begun to walk in and out of the basin. It fed well, and was visibly growing. 
During the night, however, the mother was seized with a sudden fit of rage, and at- 
tacked it. The mother must have seized the young one by the stomach in her formi- 
dable jaws, as five deep marks of her teeth were visible, and she must also have attacked 
it with her tusk, which pierced the left breast into the lungs.’ 


This unnatural mother is again in a ‘state of maternal solicitude ;’ and in four- 
teen months, we are informed, the ‘ redacteur-en-chef’ of the ‘ Journal de Jardin 
des Plantes’ will announce the result to the world. As it is now rendered certain 
that the mother cannot be depended upon to nourish her offspring, ‘ care,’ it is 
stated, ‘ must be taken immediately to remove the infant, and bring it up by arti- 
ficial means.’ But we have apprised, thus early, the Presipent of the Jardin des 
Plantes, that artificial means will not ‘agree’ with the infant Hippopotamus: and 
in this connection we have offered ‘for a consideration,’ to that learned savant, 
services which, if accepted, will make us as famous in Europe as ‘ Rarey, the 
Horse-Tamer’ himself. We have laid before the ‘bureau’ or ‘secretary’ of that 
great institution, proposals to Milk the Hippopotamus daily, and to feed its infant, 
until such time as it can be weaned from us: which, if our pay is good, we shall 
not cause to be done at so early a period as to endanger the ‘ child’s present health 
or future prospects.’ In our letter to the Present, as affording a fair test of our 
VOL, LIV. 28 
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ability to perform what we stipulated to accomplish, we mentioned the fact of our 
milking, in presence of ‘quite a concourse’ of people, two Shaker Cows, at Le. 
banon, in this State. We did not explain to the learned savant, nor was it at all 
necessary, that our first experiment was unsuccessful, owing to our being clad in 
the garb of ‘the world’s people ;’ but when we had donned the shiny, shimmery, 
yellowish blue-green linsey-woolsey long-coat, and broad-brimmed hat, of one of 
‘the brethren,’ and spoke the ‘plain language’ to the animals, there was no farther 
trouble. This, as we have said, we did not state in our letter: we preferred to 
have the Presipent infer what a terrible animal a ‘Snaxer-Cow’ was ! —-so hard 
to be ‘come at’ by the hand of Man! We await the Presipent’s reply, without a 
doubt as to the result: for we assured him, that from much experience in our 
early boyhood, and occasional ‘ exercise’ in after life, we felt equal to the task of 
milking any thing which possessed that lacteal appendage which in the American 
language, as contradistinguished from the English dialect, is universally known as 
a‘ Zit.’ - - - Perrnaps the reader may recall this short passage in an extract 
which we gave not long since from one of the articles of Timorny Fiint, upon 
‘ Tha Horrors of War, which appeared in an early number of the KNICKERBOCKER: 


‘In the midst of the smoke, darkness, and infernal din of all that is astounding in 
the last fierce efforts of human nature, wrought up to the infuriated recklessness of 
revenge and despair, the combatants feel a strange unconcern and indifference to life ; 
a madness like that which arrack and opium give to the desperate Malay ; which they 
feel in no other position ; an indifference which renders them careless to consequences ; 
and causes them with an unblenching eye to note the streaming carnage, and to hear 


without feeling the wild wail of death-groans around them!” 


Now, as a confirmation of the truth contained in these condensed but eloquent 
sentences, connect with them this brief extract of a letter from a young French 
officer, who was for the first time ‘ under fire’ at the terrible battle of Solferino: 


‘Aun! if you could only feel how each shot electrifies you! It is like a whip ona 
racer’s legs. The balls whistle past you, turn up the earth around you, kill one, wound 
another, and you hardly notice them. You grow intoxicated, the smell of gunpowder 
mounts to your brain. The eye becomes bloodshot, and the look is fixed upon the enemy. 
There is something of all the passions in that terrible passion excited in a soldier by the 
sight of blood and the tumult of battle. 

‘Every body who has tried it testifies to the peculiar intoxication that is produced 
by being in a battle. There is an infatuating influence about the smell of powder, the 
shrill whistle of a bullet, and the sight of human blood, that instantly transforms men 
from cowards to heroes —from women sometimes to monsters. None can tell of the 
nature or mystery of that influence but those who have been in the fray themselves.’ 


This transformation of the natures of men into those of brute beasts, is almost 
more horrible to contemplate than the sad spectacle of the wounded and the dying 
stretched in their awful agony upon the wide-extended, gory battle-field, of which 
we have had of late so many descriptions. - - - IT wasa good old Uncte, up 
in the Onondaga region, what time we (there were two of us then) were little twin- 
boys. When the maples reddened in the spring-time: when ‘the cloud-cleaving 
geese to the lakes were a-steering ;’ when the ‘sap-buckets’ were full, and the lazy 
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blue smokes arose from many an adjacent ‘sugar-bush ;’ then we ‘ experienced 
what manner of man good old ‘Uncle Ben’ was of. He loved children — especially 
boys, we always thought, because he was so very kind to us: but then the little 
girls, our juvenile playmates, they said the same, too. To one so invariably oblig- 
ing — so assiduous to anticipate all that we little people desiderated — toward such 
an uncle, was it possible that we could project a wrong? Even so: children are 
thoughtless — and we did. ‘* Water,’ ‘mush,’ and other ‘ millions,’ were ‘in: 
we layéd a plan, while eating sweet apples under the straw-thatched roof of a hay- 
barrack, during a passing autumnal shower, to partake in the ensuing evening of 
a portion of a water-melon patch, which grew thereby, belonging to ‘ Uncle Bev.’ 
We were overheard: Unctz heard us, being below. He was grieved: because he 
knew how well we knew, that there was nothing which we could ask of him, and 
which it was in his power to bestow, that he would not have given us. ‘Steal my 
water-melons, eh ?’ quo’ ‘ Uncle Ben :’ ‘we'll see about that!’ Expect he did ‘see 
about it:’ because we committed the trespass: had our fill of water-melons, not a 
few of which had been ‘ plugged ’— to see whether they were ripe, may-be. Well: 
we went home —and to bed: but there was ‘no sleep for the wicked’ that night. 
Qualms of conscience and of the stomach visited us ‘stimultuaneously ;’ and spir- 
itually and physically we were very ill. Plugging melons with tartar-emetic is ob- 
jectionable in many points of view. But let us not enlarge: the subject is sicken- 
ing — disgusting! All this has been brought to mind to-night by the following 
note : 

‘My pear Knick: The worse a thing is, the better it is, provided only that it be 
not foo bad. This may be predicated of a joke and a witticism: the following I hope 
you will consider to be a practical illustration of its truth : 


‘One night when Wit and I were boys, 
Our hearts being full of fun and frolic, 
We stole into a melon-patch — 

The next day we were melon-cholic.’ 
This seems almost a sort of ‘Merriam prophecy. - - - ‘The Influence of 
Education on Bowstringing, from an Oriental ‘ Stand-Point’ of Actual Fact, 
is very neatly and effectively ‘put,’ as our legal friends term it, in the annexed brief 
communication. Read it: ‘laugh and grow fat,’ and also wise : 


‘Ir has been said that every person is born possessed of perfect independence; and 
that the feelings of dependence and inferiority, which men exhibit toward each other, 
are the result of after-education, and of that natural bias toward imitation which hu- 
man beings possess in common with the monkey-tribe. The behavior of children 
proves this: for did any body ever see one baby give up a stick of candy to another 
baby, because that other baby’s father kept a carriage? No; ‘all men are born free 
and equal,’ literally. Babydom is a Republic, and so is Boyhood. Young Oriver 
CromweE Lt didn’t hesitate to draw Prince Cuartte’s claret because it was ‘ royal blood’ 
which he was bringing from his tiny proboscis. 

‘The following story, together with the speculation thereupon, may serve to illus- 
trate the wide difference which education and early association will make between two 
persons who were equally independent when babies. The truthfulness of the story is 
its principal merit: much more wonderful tales are to be found in the Thousand-and- 
One-Nights: but they are fancy — this is fact. 
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‘Some years ago, an American gentleman residing at a seaport-town in a Turkish 
province (which town we will call Belgrade, because that is n’t its name) formed an 
acquaintance with the governor of the fortress there. He was a rather favorable 
specimen of a Turk, being a respectable, sleepy old gentleman, fond of coffee and pi- 
lau, and too indolent to be ill-natured. It is true that he sometimes had fits of eccen- 
tric anger, in which he would order an inordinate number of strokes to be administered 
to the soles of an offending servant who had upset a cup of coffee upon his authori- 
tative slippers, or committed some such glaring offence against the dignity of the 
Commander of the Faithful at Belgrade; butin the main he was a very even-tempered 
individual for a Turk. 

‘Now Hamaonp Bey, or whatever his name might be, and the American gentleman 
aforesaid, whom we will call Mr. Buank, were used to exchange calls of ceremonious 
familiarity, which were conducted in something like the following manner : 

‘Due notice having been given in the morning to Mr. Buanx, about three o’clock 
His Autuority would arrive, accompanied by a guard of soldiers. As soon as the 
formalities of reception were finished, and His Avurnority was comfortably seated 
cross-legged on a cushion, pipes and coffee were introduced, and the following conver- 
sation took place: First, however: 

‘Uninterrupted smoking for fifteen minutes; then His Aurnority speaks : 

‘*A fine day, O Excellency!’ 

‘Uninterrupted smoking for ten minutes, during which His Exce.iency deliberates, 
so as not to commit himself unawares: then he speaks: 

‘¢ A fine day truly if ts, O Commander of Men’s Lives!’ 

‘Uninterrupted smoking for fifteen minutes: when His Auruority rises with the 
oriental mode of expressing the wish that the house and its inmates may be blessed. 

‘*May happiness cover Your EXce.uency’s door-mat!’—and he departs as cere- 
moniously as he enters. 

‘When Mr. Biank returned the visit, the same form was gone through with, he act- 
ing the part of guest in turn. 

‘Now this was not a very social mode of calling; but society was scarce then at 
Belgrade, and Mr. Biank formed quite a friendship for the old man, who treated him 
so civilly, not so say ceremoniously. 

‘Well, one day he went up to the fortress to return a visit, and was smoking a third 
pipe, when a messenger from the Suttan was announced. He gave a letter to the 
commander, who pressed it to his forehead, bowed to it, and performed the necessary 
tomfooleries before opening it. 

‘Its contents seemed to trouble him a little, and Mr. BLanx immediately began to 
think that the message might concern him, and was made uneasy thereby; for a mes- 
sage from the SuLtan concerning him could bode no good in those days, ‘ when fanati- 
cal Turks used foreigners for spittoons.’ So he inwardly resolved to cut his visit as 
short as possible. 

‘When the letter was finished, and the messenger was dismissed, the old Turk re- 
seated himself. The usual number of pipes were smoked; the usual number of cups 
of coffee were offered; not a jot nora tittle of the usual forms of leave-taking was 
omitted by the commander when Mr. Bank took his departure. 

‘He had to make a considerable detour in order to reach the gate of the fortress; 
and as haste is undignified among the Turks, he walked very leisurely along. 

* Just as he reached the gate, the Sutran’s messenger rode by on horseback, carry- 
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ing a basket on his arm; and the officer of the guard, who was a dry joker, and an 
acquaintance of Mr. Biank’s, pointing after the rider, said : 

‘* There goes our old friend's head !” 

‘It was even so. As soon as his guest was gone, the old Turk, taking leave of the 
world with the composure of a true believer, had submitted his neck to the bowstring, 
in obedience to the fatal command of the Sutray. 

‘This was the result of education. 

‘Hamonp Bey had been taught to believe the Sutran absolute and infallible; to 
believe that from his power there was no escape ; that it was Destiny ; and so the Sut- 
TAN, wishing his head, had it. 

‘Now suppose that the commander of the fortress at Belgrade was, instead of a 
good-natured old Turk, an active specimen of the universal Yankee nation. 

‘He was appointed by the Suttan because he is capable of commanding any thing. 
Is it likely that, like Hammonp Bey, he would exclaim, ‘There is but one Gop, and 
Monawmep is his prophet!’ and then submit himself to be noosed? Does not proba- 
bility favor the conclusion that, after reading the message, and looking at the messen- 
ger with a countenance filled with wonder at the idea of any one wanting his head ex- 
cept himself, he would give that officious gentleman ‘ one’ on the nose, which would 
send him down like a shot? 

‘And that then, taking the bowstring from the basket, which was to contain his 
cranium, he would so compress Mustapha Att Hassan Omar’s jugular, that that unfor- 
tunate individual’s soul would incontinently leave his body and seek shelter in the 
realms of Paradise, where opium is to be had for the asking, and the houris weigh two 
hundred pounds apiece. 

‘And that then, putting Ais head into the basket intended for his own, he would 
send it to his Serene Highness; after which he would collect all the loose valuables 
about the fortress, and disguising himself would depart for the nearest foreign vessel, 
which he would bribe by the offer of filthy lucre to go to sea instanter, thus making 
good his escape, while his messenger was engaged in reaching the spot where his High 
Mightiness was waiting for his cranium? 

‘Probability favors this conclusion certainly; and yet both these individuals were 
equally independent when babies. ‘ALF A. Srema.’ 


‘Air’ is evidently one of the ‘ Wise Men of the East:’ and he must let us hear 
from him again, ‘when time and inclination shall serve.’ We dare say he has ‘a 
way of doing things’ generally. - - - Tur editor of the Nyack (Rockland 
County) ‘ Town and Country’ weekly journal, in a column of pleasant niaiseries, 
speaks thus of the ‘ Ollapodiana Papers,’ by the late Wiis GayLorp CLarK : 
‘What memories an accidental extract from these papers awakened! We were a 
mere boy when ‘ Ollapodiana’ first attracted our attention, lying on the table in 
father’s office: from that moment, that book had a place in our ‘ heart of hearts :’ 
we read it through, then and there; and on hundreds of occasions afterward it 
was open before us, cheering a lonely hour. What a power to cheer, too, there 
was in the book! How familiar became its red-and-white ‘marbled paper’ cover ! 
We can see it now: may we see it fifty years hence as plainly, and love it as well! 
Where can we get a copy of ‘Ollapodiana?’ We never see it in the book-stores, 
Is it out of print? Why do n’t some of our enterprising New-York houses have 
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the good sense to get out a fresh, handsome edition?’ To this latter inquiry, 
which has been ‘speered’ at us not less than fifty times within the last ten 
months, from different and distant parts of the country, we are glad to be enabled 
to make answer, as follows: Messrs. W. A. TownseNp anp Company, Number 
46 Walker-street, have just issued, in a very handsome volume, the Fourth Edition 
of ‘Th: Literary Remains of the late Willis Gaylord Clark: including the 
Ollapodiana Papers, ‘ The Spirit of Life, with his Various Prose and Poetical 
Writings: edited by L. Gaylord Clark.’ Somehow or other, the demand for 
this various collection seems to increase rather than diminish, with the lapse of 
time. This is the best edition yet published. - - - As you take up the present 
number of the KnickERBOCKER, reader, on board a rail-car, while multitudinous ob- 
jects are flitting past you, with the rush of the resounding train, peruse you the 
subjoined, and advise us whether or no it does not ‘tell the whole story.” We must 
say that to us, in grouping and in detail, it seems exceedingly graphic and pictur- 
esque : almost as much so as ‘Governor’ Saxer’s ‘Riding on a Rail, which was 
copied, we verily believe, from this Magazine, sooner or later, into every journal in 
the United States, and into those of Britain, ‘not a few:’ 
‘Tarovues the mould and through the clay, | Now acrowd of gaping people; 
Through the corn and through the hay, | Now a hollow, now a ridge, 
By the margin of the lake, Now a cross-way, now a bridge. 
0’er the river and through the brake, 
O’er the bleak and dreary moor, 
On we hie with screech and roar: 
Splashing, flashing, 
Crashing, dashing 
Over ridges, 
Gulleys, bridges ; 
By the bubbling rill, 
And mill, 
Highways, 
Byways, 
Hollow hill: 
Jumping, bumping, 
Rocking, roaring, 


‘Grumble, stumble, 
Rumble, tumble ; 
Fretting — getting in a stew: 
Church and steeple, gaping people, 
Quick as thought are lost to view. 
Every thing that eye can survey 
Turns hurly-burly, topsy-turvy. 
Glimpse of lonely hut and mansion, 
Glimpse of ocean’s wide expansion, 
Glimpse of foundry and of forge, 
Glimpse of mere and mountain gorge — 
Jash along! 
Slash along! 





Like forty thousand giants snoring ! Crash along ! 
Flash along! 
‘O’er the aquednct and bog On—on with a jump, 
On we fly with ceaseless jog, And a bump, 
Every instant something new, And a roll, 
Every moment lost to view; Hies the Fire-Fienp to its destined goal!’ 


Now a tavern, now a steeple, 


We hear him now ‘off’ below the cedars! - - - ‘Once there was a man,’ and 
” He was well known in all the Onondaga 
and Cayuga regions: also, he was a man of great originality, and as full of fun as 
he could hold. Just before he departed for California, six or seven years ago, he 
gave us an ‘Evening,’ with some brother ‘Onondaga’s and ‘Cayuga’s, in our 
beautiful long-occupied, welkremembered, and never-to-be-forgotten, Town-Sanc- 
rum. All of us who heard him narrate that night, in his own peculiar way, his 
odd and quaint experiences, for three weeks laughed him on his voyage through 
the Carribean-Sea, along the long Pacific coast, even unto the harbor where he 
would be, shut in by the Golden Gate of El Dorado. One of his ‘experiences’ 
was this: He had ‘done a hard day’s work ‘ bowing rat-fur’ for his ‘ boss,’ who 
was a hatter, which was his ‘trade and occupation.’ Going home late in the 


his name, ‘ for short,’ was ‘Sam Francis. 
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evening, he stopped in at the village tavern: and presently, in the ‘long-room’ 

overhead he ‘heard music and dancing.’ ‘ What’s going on?’ asked ‘Sam.’ of 

the portly landlord. ‘A ball, Sam, a tip-top ball: why don’t you go up and j’ine 

in?’ ‘Han’t had no invitation,’ answered ‘Sam.’ ‘ What o’ that ?’ responded 

the landlord: ‘you know, Sam, (for he was very popular,) that you would be as 

welcome as flowers in May. If they’d ha’ know’d you’d been here, they ’d ha’ 

aiisk’t ye — you know they would.’ ‘ P’raps — like as not,’ said Sam: ‘but I 

haint got no clean shirt: and it’s too late for me to walk home, a mile and a half, 

to get one.’ ‘ Never mind,’ said the good-natured Bonrrace: ‘come down in the 

kitchen: it’s ironing-day, and there’s cords of shirts on the ‘horse,’ a-dryin’ : 

come: I'll lend you ‘one o’ mine/’ ‘Sam’ accepted the proposition: but the 

landlord’s shirt, which was big enough for four of him, and which was starched as 
stiff as sheet-iron, would n’t towch him any where: ‘I could n’t get to feel the in- 
side of it,’ said he, ‘any more than if I was standing in the middle of a hogshead.’ 
‘Help me out of this,’ said Sam, and give us something else, if you ’ve got it to 
spare.’ ‘ Well,’ responded Bonrraceg, ‘here's JERoTHNAIL CLeEm’s shirt, the stage- 
driver : he’s changed to the ‘Telegraph’ to-night, and wont be here: put this on.’ 
‘Sam’ did so, and it fitted him to a nicety. He ‘rigged himself up,’ and was 
shown by the landlord into the ball-room, where he was cordially received, being 
a general favorite with all, from his ever-ready willingness, and ever-present 
power, to entertain or amuse his friends. He was dancing his fifth dance, with a 
lovely and lively partner, and was in the act of cutting a ‘pigeon-wing,’ which 
Saint Virus himself could not have surpassed, when the supposed absent stage- 
driver, irate, and with glowing visage, broke into the animated set, and in the tone 
with which he brought his off-leader ‘up to his work,’ said: ‘ Mr. Francis, when 
you have done with my shirt, I want it: and I want it pretty quick, too, for I’m 
engaged for the next three dances!’ Fancy the poor fellow’s ‘emotions!’ Now 
what was it which brought all this to mind? Nothing but the subjoined paragraph 
in one of the morning journals of this goodly August day : 


‘A younG maiden, with rosy cheeks and nice fat dimpled shoulders, giving her name 
as CATHARINE KINKEL, applied to Justice Purpy yesterday, for legal proceedings against 
Mary SapLer, a companion and friend of her youth, who in an evil moment had 
yielded to temptation too strong for female resistance, and appropriated the only 
nooped skirt the fair CarHartne possessed. The two girls lived in the same house, 
and one night last week were invited to a dance. When CaTHarine went up-stairs to 
don her best clothes, she found herself minus hoops. Indignant and disappointed, she 
followed her friend to the dance, and there, in the midst of an admiring crowd of gal- 
lants and an envious company of ladies, she found the faithless Mary sporting such 
voluminous airs that her breath was fairly taken away by the sight. She got outa 
process for the recovery of the article, which was brought into court on the shoulders 
of a small boy, whose innate mischief induced him to place his head and neck where 
the waist of the wearer should be, and bolt into the presence of the assembled court 
in an excessively laughter-provoking attitude. The delighted maiden blushed at the 
cool exposure of her patent extension to the public gaze, but received it into her 
rightful possession with intense satisfaction.’ 
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The locale of this incident, in our close clipping, we have failed to preserve ; and 
the paper is either lost or mislaid. - - - Here we have a couple of ‘Hagles ;’ 
one by Tennyson, and another by an American bard, less known, at present, to 
fame. Thus the ‘ Laureate, D.C.L.,’ et cetera: 

‘ He clasps the crag with crooked hands, 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ringed with the azure world he stands, 
The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls ; 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And like a thunderbolt he falls.’ 

‘G. Wutuikrss,’ who writes the ensuing lines, must n’t try to ridicule the fore- 
going. That glimmering, crepuscular simile of the ‘crawling sea,’ looked down 
upon from a great hight, is fine. But hear, also, G. WuiiurKkis:’ 

‘ Wir hooked claws he clasps ye fence, 
Close by ve hen-roost; gazing thence 
He spies a mice, what’s got no sense: 
Ye mice beneath can’t well see him ; 
He watcheth from his lofty limb, 

Then jumpeth down and grabbeth him. 


‘The difference, though only faint, 
’*T wixt that and this, I now will paint: 
His eagle’s wild— my eagle aint.’. 

Ah! ‘that mdeed:’ this admission takes the American’s ‘abortive effusion’ 
out of the category of plagiarisms. By-the-by: speaking of ‘pomes:’ Mr. Kas- 
paAR NatHan Pepper cannot reconsider his fixed determination: he ‘has been 
wrote’ to, he says, ‘and irged and irged: no use’t:’ ‘ Mizzery,’ his great ‘drammy,’ 
is his last werc:’ his ‘last appearance,’ his ‘mews hezent eny more mellowdy into 
her than the yowl ov a large thos.-Kat.’ - - - Te correspondent who sends us 
the annexed laughable ‘Jncident at Morley’s Hotel in London, (and whom we are 
glad to recall as a pleasant visitor with a mutually-esteemed friend one evening at 
the sanctum,) will accept our thanks, as he will win those of our readers, for his 
favor. The writer says: ‘ My little sketch possesses one merit, if no other: the 
incident actually took place, precisely as I have described it: 


‘One foggy November night, in the fall of 1855, there were seated around a table in 
the coffee-room of Mor.ey’s Hotel, London, five gentlemen, representing as many dif- 
ferent nationalities : a well-fed, jolly, choleric Londoner ; a cautious, canny Scotchman, 
from Inverness; an intelligent and well-bred Irishman, from Dublin; a lively, enthu- 
siastic devotee of ‘le grande Napo.ron,’ from Paris; and the subscriber, a New-Yorker, 
A desultory conversation was carried on for s6me time, on the ordinary topics of the 
day, when it took a new channel, and gradually turned upon America. The writer of 
this happened to be the only one in the company who had visited all the countries 
there represented, and as neither of the others had ever been in the United States, was 
expatiating upon the different habits and customs he had observed in his travels. 

‘A diversity of opinion led to a discussion upon the relative merits of the various 
nations ; and soon, as if by tacit consent, there appeared to be a combination between 
the four first-named, to run down the ‘ Yankees,’ as they termed them. This was done 
very good-naturedly, and received in the like spirit; and as we were all thoroughly 
imbued with strong national feelings, there was no lack of patriotism exhibited. I 
had rather the advantage of the rest, in one respect, and ‘ drew a pretty long bow’ 
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a 
about things in general in ‘the States,’ which, as no one could refute the statements 


from personal knowledge, were obliged to be taken literally. The Englishman, after 
ridiculing the idea, that there could be any thing in this country, comparing in excel- 





lence with those in England, asked me, among other questions, ‘ What great men Ame- 
rica had ever produced, really worthy of the name?’ I replied that General Wasuine- 
TON was generally conceded to be such, and mentioned Franxiinx, Wesster, Ciay, and 
others. 

‘*Oh! Mr. Wasnineton was a very decent sort of person, no doubt, but then, 
nothing remarkably brilliant, ye kno’ ; and as for the others you mention, they would 
be thought very common-place here.’ 

‘To hear the ‘Parer Parri£’ commented on in this style was not particularly 
azreeable to me ; and I thought it about time to change the subject for fear of a rather 
heated argument, which I was desirous of avoiding. 

‘I determined, however, to get at least two of them ‘by the ears,’ and pay them off 
in their own coin. I watched my opportunity, and finally managed to ‘lug in,’ acci- 
dentally, something about Waterloo. In an instant, as I anticipated, Jounny Crareau 
and Mr. Butt were at loggerheads. The Frenchman lauded the First Consul to the 
skies, while the Iron Duke had an equally ardent admirer and defender in the English- 
man. In the mean time, I quietly took up the Zimes and was apparently intently 
engaged in reading, though in fact I was listening, and was highly amused at the 
eagerness which they both showed, to convince each other of their errors. The de- 
bate became warm, when it was at length agreed to leave it to me, as the most dis- 
interested of the party, to decide which was the greatest man, NaPpoLeon or 
WELLINGTON. 

‘The Frenchman undoubtedly relied upon my favorable decision, in remembrance of 
La Fayertre, and the valuable assistance rendered us by the French during the Revolu- 
tion; while Mr. Buit was no doubt equally sanguine that my Anglo-Saxon origin and 
the more intimate relations of our two nations, would prejudice me in his favor. 

‘I pretended to be still engrossed in reading, and was twice appealed to before I 
looked up from the paper. 

‘The disputed question was then explained, and I was again requested to give my 
opinion as referee, which I considered to be the greatest man of the two, NaPoLEon or 
WELLINGTON. 

‘* Upon my word, gentlemen,’ said I, ‘ you must excuse me, for really J never heard 
of either of them.’ 

‘A roar of laughter, and a very audible order for several bottles of ‘ Johannisberger» 
finished the conversation. c.” 


Somenow or other, this reminds us forcibly, just at this moment, of an anecdote 
of an astronomical professor in one of our eastern colleges, whose habit it was, in 
his lectures, never to assume, or permit to be assumed by his class, any ‘fixed 
fact’ whatever. His motto was to ‘prové all things’ always; by reason of which 
propensity, he was esteemed by the students to be one of the most eminent bores 
in the infinite region of boredom. He met with his match one night, however. 
At the head of his class was a waggish fellow, who determined to ‘ catch him,’ as 
he termed it. The lecture was upon Zhe Moon : the studies of the class had been 
directed to the subject : and the Professor, who was a ‘simple soul,’ (as most bores 
are, by the way,) thus ‘ opened’ upon the class-leader: ‘You have seen the Moon, 
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which we know our correspondent ‘E.T. P.’ designed to do us: but ‘A Scene ina 
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of course?’ To his utter amazement, the student replied: ‘No, Sir ; I have never 
seen the Moon!’ The very ‘premises’ of the lecturer seemed to have been sud- 
denly taken from him, until the roar of the class convinced him that he had only 
been ‘sold: ’ and he became dumb. - - - Tue late Jonn Keese was a man of 
infinite wit and most excellent fancy. He had a way of saying what he might have 
to say, for the instruction or transient, trivial delectation of a company of congenial 
friends, in the simplest possible manner. Thus it was, that at Saugerties, above 
us, on the Hudson, in an alcove made by the folding of the hills ; where are many 
profane improvements in the shape of d— ms of the clear crystal streams which, 
along the mountain side, pour themselves into our ‘ River of Delight ;’ and many 
a stygian forge, in which are ‘tried out’ the iron ore, to be resolved into shapes 
of vessels not a few, for the benefit and the behoof of man; thus, we say, it was, 
that Mr. Kerse, at a meeting of the President and Directors of a preéminent fur- 
nace or forge, in the village of Saugerties aforesaid, gave the annexed toast or sen- 
timent, in relation to the continued progress and prosperity of the sequestered but 
industrious and enterprising hamlet : 

‘Tae Vittace or Saveerties: May its Furnaces be Blasted, and its Streams be 
Dammed!’ 

Until appreciated, this was deemed insulting: and our excellent friend Zapock 
Pratt, who was present, inquired who that thin, weazen-faced, black-eyed chap 
was, and who aiis’t him to come, to insult Saugerties? How'sever, Joun he ex- 
plained the joke, and after examination it was passed: only one director, ina brown 
thatch, protesting: he said that he ‘didn’t think that there was much wse ina 
joke of that kind — that is, if it 7s a joke ;” he added: but I an’t much of a judge 
of jokes myself—TI an’t.’ Well: it was this same lively, clever Joun Keese who 
was present one evening at mobile Burron’s, whose ‘ power of face’ has seldom 
been equalled except by ‘old’ Jerrerson, ‘old’ Marnews, and that vulgarest and 
funniest of clever beasts, Jack Reeve. (Good Gwacious!— was there ever any 
thing on the stage so funny as his stalwart form, swaying to and fro, lithe and light 
as the down of the thistle, in the top of that almighty big sunflower, on the right 
wing of the blessed ‘ old’ Park stage?) It was the ‘Mulberry Feast,’ in honor of 
SHAKSPEARE: and we had mulberries. Mr. Batmano, of South-Brooklyn, venera- 
ble in respect of years, and from long acquaintance with literary and dramatic per- 
sons of reputation, abroad, much desiderated by young men of his years — a mere 
chicken, of some seventy decades or so: Mr. Batmano unwrapped from many foldings 
of tissue-paper a piece of bark, taken by himself, so he said, from Herne’s oak, in 
Windsor forest, rendered so renowned by SHAKsPEARE himself. ‘You took this 
from the trunk of the old oak yourself, did you, Mr. Batmano?’ asked Kegse. 
‘I did,’ was the response. ‘Ah:’ said Keese: ‘umph: but isn’t it barely pos- 
sible, Mr. Batmano, that you may have been barking up the wrong tree?’ Mr. 
Ba.MAno raised his neck out of his high black stock, gave one look of infinite con- 
tempt at Krzsz, and the next moment disappeared through a knot-hole in the 
wainscotting of the banquet-room. We have not ‘set eyes on him since.’ Seriously, 
however, he took the ‘hit’ good-naturedly. - - - We acknowledge the service 
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South-Western Court of Justice’ ‘repugs’ us, (as a word-making friend of ours 
would say — did say, in fact, as a ‘ better word’ than ‘irks us,’ which we had used,) 
and would not, we think, be to the taste of our readers. And how it was possible for 
such language as is here recorded to be used in open court by a culprit to a sitting 
magistrate, without sadly compromising the dignity, not to say manhood, of the 
latter, we must say we are wholly unable to conceive. We remember no similar 
scene, if we except the ‘ ballyragging’ which Mapce Witortre’s old beldame of a 
mother gave the sitting magistrate of the ‘ Justiciary Court’ at Edinburgh, when 
it was discussing the Porrrovs mob-case, as described in ‘The Heart of Mid- 
lothian.’ The following brief scene will explain the resemblance of which we have 
spoken. The old hag has rushed into ‘the presence,’ and has literally ‘ compelled 
a hearing :’ 

‘Wuart does she want here?’ said the impatient magistrate: ‘can’t she tell her 
business, or go away ?’ 

‘It’s my bairn: it’s Mag Murpockson I’m wantin’,’ answered the beldame, scream- 
ing at the highest pitch of her cracked and mistuned voice: ‘have n’t I been tellin’ 
you sae, this half hour? And if ye are deaf, what need you sit cockit up there, and 
keep folk screechin’ t’ ye this gate?’ 

‘She wants her daughter, sir,’ explained an officer, ‘ who was taken up last night: 
Mapce WILDFIRE, as they call her.’ 

‘Mapce HE.urirg, as they ca’ her!’ echoed the shrew: ‘and what business has a 
blackguard like you to call an honest woman’s bairn out o’ her right name?’ 

‘An honest woman’s bairn, Macaig,’ answered the peace-officer, smiling and shaking 
his head, with ironical emphasis, and a calmness calculated to provoke to madness the 
furious old shrew. 

‘If I am not honest now, I was honest once,’ she replied, ‘and that’s mair than you 
can say, you born and bred thief, that never knew other folk’s gear from your own, 
since the day you was hatched. ‘Honest,’ say ye? Ye pykit your mither’s pouch o’ 
twal pennies Scots when you were five years auld, just as she was taking leave o’ your 
father at the foot of the gallows !’ 


We were not aware that such a pleasant grouping of charges against dignified 
court-officials had ever been made in open court in ¢his country, until we read our 
correspondent C. T. P.’s rather too ‘lively’ communication! With our ‘con- 
sideration,’ he must please to accept our ‘reservation.’ - - - Here is one of the 
gossippy passages which are so common in the well and carefully-preserved (thank 
Fortune!) letters of the late Wiutis Gaytorp CLark, addressed to his twin- 
brother, the writer and Epiror hereof. It embodies another anecdote of the cele- 
brated Dr. Coapman, which is quite as characteristic of him as any thing which 
we remember to have heard from his lips: 


‘ ConstDERING that I’m not over-strong, I’ve been about in society a good deal for 
me: Tyson’s, Ranpotpu’s, N. Bropie’s, Jackson’s, Gov. Core’s, Mr. Snerper’s; and 
last, Gen. Parrerson’s: I wish never to be absent from the Wistar and Wednesday 
clubs, if I can help it. At General Parrerson’s, we passed from his immense parlors 
into groves of fragrant trees, fruits, and flowers, under a high canopy of glass, in the 
deep cold of mid-winter as warm as the climate of June — with japonicas, fire-flowers, 
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and even Summer violets, all about you. Very pleasant, I assure you. By the way, 
I heard here —and that is the burthen of the remainder of this note —a capital 
thrust of Dr. Cuapmay’s. He was dining at Mr. Craia’s, or rather waiting to dine, on 
a very cold day, and happened to be the first guest in. He sat down on the sofa, and 
was glancing at a paper, when Joun Norton, (the trumpet-blower, the rival of your 
GAMBATI, in a brazen or ‘ brass’ tournament, at Nisio’s, in your village, who was to 
make one of the party, for the sake of his excellent musical powers after dinner,) came 
in. He knew Cuapman, and they talked about various matters, At last Norron, as 
his English habit was, began to ‘ criticise.’ The dining-room being beyond the parlors, 
Joun, being heated with walking, and having his coat buttoned to the chin, observed 
that the place was ‘ too ’ot,’ and that ‘the wines would be spoiled.’ There was a good 
fire in the grate — nothing more; and every thing around was as neat asapin. Pre- 
sently Norton repeated his remark about the fire, and asked Dr. Cuapman if he ‘did n’t 
agree with him?’ ‘I do,’ answered Caapman: and ringing the bell for the servant 
said, the moment he entered : 

‘*Perer, don’t you see somen’thing that you ought to remove ?” 

**No, Docror, J do n't.’ 

‘<Well, I’n do: take away the Blower !’ 

‘There was no blower in the room but Norton; the other one had been taken 
away; and he took the pun directly. They had no more of his criticisms that 
evening.’ 


Perfectly characteristic of ‘The Doctor.’ - - - Ovr metropolitan afternoon 
journal of to-day, which we have just read under a cherry-tree on the lawn in 
front of our little cottage, damp from the press, and within two hours after it 
was passed from the type-cylinders by ‘the boys’ down in the press-room ; (thanks 
to the trains of our ‘Northern New-Jersey Rail-Road,) has this short paragraph 
among its items: 


‘ At the present time, we learn that Apams’ Express employs three thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-two men; that it has nine hundred and seventy-two agencies, and 
that its messengers travel daily forty thousand one hundred and fifty-two miles on rail- 
roads and steamers ; a distance equal to once round the globe and two thirds around 
it a second time.’ 


When this firm, then ‘Apams anp Company,’ first started its Express, close by 
Broadway, in Wall-street, north side, we had occasion almost daily to employ it for 
little parcels of ‘ proof,’ or ‘ copy,’ to be sent to Boston, or other sister cities. When 
they took their first little office, (so Mr. Giuprx, of the Merchants’ News Room, 
told us, what time we were going round in the Co..tns’ steamer ‘Battic’ to 
Washington,) the owner came to inquire of him if it would be ‘safe’ to let them 
have it at $500 a year! Look at their establishment now: look at the above! 
‘Cur’ous, is n’t it,” W. B. D.?,- - - Tere lives the Rev. Mr. , (so we 
are ‘credibly informed,’) in a small town hard by that ‘ Godverzaken’ thorough- 
fare, the P. and C. Rail-road in New-Hampshire. He’s ‘granitic’ in his structure ; 
a round-head in his faith; and Cromweian in his discourses. Hear him at a 
funeral lately : ‘ Brethering and friends: I have been begged, and entreated, and 
implored to preach this funeral sermon. I don’t want to dew it. The man was 
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a bad man, and every body knows it. He kept horses, and he run ’em: he kept 
cocks, and he fit ’em; but they dew say he was occasionally a first-rate hand at a 
fire. The bearers may carry out the corpse. The choir will sing the hymn on 
the one hundred and fifth page, commencing with the words following, viz: 
namely : 

‘ BELIEVING, we rejoice 
To see the curse removed !” 


Pleasant funeral discourse, and flattering elegiac compliment, these! That ‘de- 
funct’ should have been ‘saved from his friends.’ - - - Tne subjoined remarks 
were made by an eloquent clergyman, at the recent dinner tendered to the young, 
modest, and gifted Morpny, by the principal ‘solid men of Boston.’ Are they not, 
in a moral and religious point of view, somewhat ‘steep?’ They seem open to that 
objection : 

‘Tue reverend gentleman responded to this sentiment: 


‘Tae Po.pit AND THE PLaTrorM: The friends of education, always interested in physical, mental, 
and moral gymnastics.’ 


‘He said that the toast made him feel like the brother of the temperance lecturer, who 
went round as an awfulexample. He was the ‘awful example’ of the need of physical exer- 
cise. He continued in a humorous and eloquent strain to speak of the age and nobility 
of chess. A great deal has been said lately about the need of amusements among our 
people. That this is true none can deny. The game of chess, it has been said, is older 
than Christianity. He did not know but that at some time a manuscript might turn up 
in which it would be recorded that Noah and his family rested from taking care of the me- 
nagerie by playing a game of chess; or that Shem and Ham sparred with each other over 
a chess-board. He alluded to the celebrated painting of Satan playing with a mortal for 
a human soul, and said that had the artist placed Mr. Morpny in the ant of that mortal, 
the result of the game would have been far different. To use the words of a friend a day 
or two since, * He beats the devil.’ It might be said that as the devil was the only immor- 
tal whom the artists had placed at the chess-table, the game was debased from that fact, 
but he thought it was elevated thereby: for he was certain that if the fallen angel could 
play the game, he must have learned it above. He thought it not improbable that in the 
world above the celestial spirits recreated theirimmortal minds by indulging in that noble 
game. The moral lessons taught by this game were forcible. He thought that in all the 
sermons preached in this oy on last Sunday, (and he took to himself his share of the 
blame, ) hare was not enough mind and talent to make even a tolerable game of chess. 
If the amount of talent and concentration of thought that was put into one of Mr. Mor- 
pHy’s games, could be put into a sermon, what a tremendous addition there would be to the 
religious forces of the Church of New-England. If one hundred men could spend as 
much strength of mind, and fire and power of thought as Mr. Morpny had shown in one 
of his blindfold games, they would revolutionize New-England.’ 


Is this in entire good taste? - - - A pPLAyrut allusion was made in our last, 
in a record of a remark made by a state-prisoner, recently released from Sing-Sing, 
touching the ‘ Great India Rubber Question, as a standing item of news in the 
daily journals. But whose fault is all this? Mr. Horace H. Day has for years 
been laboring in the courts to protect his honestly-acquired rights: he has grown 
gray in this service: tribunal after tribunal, up to the highest in the country, has 
decided in his favor: until the last phase of his case is thus succinctly stated hy 
the ‘Independent’ weekly journal: ‘The United States Circuit Court at Baltimore 
has lately decided that vulcanized India rubber goods, such as suspenders, wehs, 
tapes, etc., are the monopoly of Mr. Day, of this city. Importers and dealers 
must therefore obtain license-stamps of the owner of the monopoly, to enable them 
safely to put their goods in the market. It seems to us, that besides the title on 
which the Court based its decision, which dates back to 1846, and carries the right 
to Mr. Day to date his claim for damages back to that date, there is another and 
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later title, being the contract of 1858, which covers the whole question ; and about 
this we do not see how there can be any difference of opinion.’ And we believe 
this to be the general verdict of the public. - - - Wearestruck with the following 
remarks in a manuscript page of a friend, written some time since, and just ‘turned 
up:’ ‘What would Joun Bunyan think, could he see some of the many splendid 
illustrations of his glorious dreams? It is not reasonable to suppose that with all 
the low associations of the ‘inspired tinker,’ and his want of education in form, 
his conceptions were actually, while he was writing, any thing like what the 
artists represent. His Mercy and Curist1ana could have resembled very little 
those of Mr. Huntrycton: they might have been as expressive and beautiful to 
him, and doubtless he saw them as vividly ‘in his mind’s eye’ as a painter could 
see them; but the congregations of his conventicles could hardly have furnished him 
with models which his fancy might elaborate into what an artist would consider 
forms and movements of gracefulness. So also with his castles, giants, mountains 
and valleys, the Palace Beautiful, the Land of Beulah — they would probably make 
but a poor figure on canvas. But he has so well told what they were to him, that 
it is a great thing for an artist to give us actual scenes as elevated as our unsatis- 
fied imaginings require - - - ‘C. A. O., of Sherman, Chatauque County, 
(N. Y.,) has our sincere thanks for the subjoined ‘good words’: ‘ Pardon this 
intrusion, if such it be, but never have I read, cried, and laughed over your 
department, or rather the good things and beautiful contained therein, without 
feeling a strong desire to tell you how much I thanked you for them. Many times, 
after the duties of the school-room were over, have we, sister Harrie and I, with 
tired and nearly home-sick hearts, sat down, side by side, at the ‘Editor's Table,’ 
and have felt greatly cheered, as by a long, cheery letter from some one or other 
of our brothers or sisters, scarcely one of whom still lingered by the ‘ Ingle side,’ 
save when vacations gave us a chance to mingle our voices once more in our old 
songs and hymns. Nearly two years ago, just on the eve of another vacation’s 
close and our consequent separation, the ‘ Dear Home,’ which I venture to send 
you, was written. You will, I hope, not be unforgiving if after reading it you 
deem the lines of no account save to those ‘at home,’ for whom they were written.’ 
The lines are graceful, and replete with true feeling; and would appear, but for 
our overcrowded pages. - - - ‘Hers,’ says our old friend ‘R. S. M.,’ now 
of Philadelphia, ‘is a child’s anecdote. My daughter, Vioter May, aged 
seven, who has wanted a little playmate, asked our Docror if he did not sell 
babies? He said ‘ Yes: one dollar for girls and two for boys.’ She went up stairs 
and brought one dollar and fifty cents out of her money-box. ‘There,’ said she, 
‘I want a very good she-baby.’ The extra fifty cents were to secure a warranted 
one. ‘Why not take a boy?’ asked the Docror. ‘ Well,’ said little May, ‘I am 
told that boys very often turn out badly when they grow up: staying out late at 
night, and wanting latch-keys, or people to sit up and let them in. I shall do no 
such thing, I can tell you, and must have a she-baby that will stay at home with 
me and mamma.’’ - - - We think that those who have argued, from 
recent events in Italy, that the breed of ‘bulls,’ heretofore kept in the ‘ Vacuum’ 
at Rome, and ‘let out’ whenever wanted, was about to die out, will find 
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themselves mistaken. Two Catholic sovereigns, at war with each other, on re- 
posing upon their laurels or rue, after victory or defeat, will always keep their 
‘Spiritual Head’ at least intact, how much soever they may be willing to expose 
their own, upon the bloody battle-field. And aside from the ‘ Apostolic Embodi- 
ment’ in the Pops, his kindly personal nature insures him countless friends : so at 
least we hear, from authentic sources. - - - We know not who is the author of 
the annexed brief sentences ; but to our conception, they are exceedingly fine: ‘ The 
Sea is the largest of all cemeteries, and its slumberers sleep without a monument 
All other graveyards, in all other lands, show some symbol of distinction between 
the great and the small: the rich and the poor: but in that ocean cemetery the 
king and the clown, the prince and the peasant, are alike undistinguished. The 
same wave rolls over all, the same requiem by the minstrelsy of tho ocean is sung 
to their honor. Over their remains the same storm beats, and the same sun shines ; 
and there, unmarked, the weak and the powerful, the plumed and the unhonored, 
will sleep on until awakened by the same trump when the sea will give up its dead.’ 
Who is the author of the above? - - - Here is an account of a rather unique 
and quite an ancient dinner ; for which we are indebted to a London journal : Lord 
B , ‘well known for his love of every thing out of the way, lately gave a din- 
ner at the Baths of Lucca, of the following singular character: The meat, the fish, 
the vegetables, were all at least of two years’ standing, preserved according to the 
plan of Mr. Aprert. The table was supplied with sea-water, made fit to drink by 
the process recently discovered ; the claret had been rescued by the assistance of 
a diving-bell, from a merchant vessel sunk in the Thames more than a century 
ago, (!) and the bread was made from wheat some centuries old, which the noble 
lord had himself brought from one of the pyramids of Egypt, and had sown in 
England! The dinner gave great satisfaction.” - - - Tuey must have nice 
guests at the Lower Mineral Springs, Sawarrer County, Florida. This is one 
of the printed regulations: ‘Boarders and others are requested not to spit upon 
the floors and walls, or to lie upon the beds with their boots or shoes on, and no 
swearing will be allowed at table, more particularly, when there are ladies 
present. All breakages and extra services will be charged for.” - - - Ir was, 
we think, the late lamented Horace Many, who wrote as follows, in a recent letter 
to a friend: ‘I value that gentleman you introduced to me. I value him for 
his mind, but more for his heart. I think he is one of those men with whom I 
could feel, and I have learned to value men more for their feelings than their 
thoughts.’ - - - Wuartan ado they have been making about the precious and 
multitudinous water of our Croton! What strange vicissitudes in its ‘new taste’ 
have not been discovered! We heard one gentleman pronounce the flavor to be 
that of ‘ burnt live-geese feathers, picked from off an old dead hen :’ another per- 
son said, that to Ais palate, it seemed ‘a palpable impregnation of tan-yard:’ while 
a third remarked — and he may be right, for, not being chemically-nomenclatured, 
we do n’t pretend to know — that ‘it seemed to him to resemble a Philo-protoxide 
of Puddle!’ And after all, what was it? A simple taste of the green sedge on 
the borders of the far-away parent-river; pronounced by the eminent chemical 
testers, to be not only innocuous, but itself, even in unmixed decoction, not un- 
pleasant. What shall be the next metropolitan panic ? 
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